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ANNE FURNESS. 



CHAPTER I. 

I ALWAYS liked going to my grandfather's^ His 
house had an atmosphere of stiUness and mystery 
that was alluring to me. l^o doubt my childish 
imagination magnified and distorted many things 
there^ as the eyes of an infant are not able to 
see objects as we see them with our adult vision. 
Neither mind nor eyes attain their just focus at 
once. 

In my own home, where there were the con- 
stant movement and occupation incident to a 
country house situated on a large and well- 
stocked farm, the servants wondered greatly that 
** Miss Anne '* should like going to Mortlands 
— Mortlands was the name of my grandfather's 
place; and I have more than once overheard 
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2 ANNE FURNESS. 

them opining to each other that it was very bad 
for a child to be moped up in a house like that, 
without a young or cheerful face for her eyes 
to rest on from sunrise to sunset ; and a queer 
lot that lived there, too, by all accounts ! Such 
speeches only aroused a contemptuous resentment 
in me. Perhaps, too, they served to put Mort- 
lands in a more alluring light than ever, by 
their vague hints of something strange about 
grandfather's household, which appealed to my 
in-born love of the marvellous. 

My father also found it somewhat singular 
that his little girl should be so fond of staying 
at a dull place where there were no pets or play- 
fellows. But my mother never expressed any 
surprise on the subject. Mother and I had a 
silent sympathy on that, as on many another 
point of feeling* 

Mortlands was situated on the extreme edge 
of the suburb of a country town in the north 
of England, which I will call Horsingham. 
Between it and the nearest house, going town- 
wards, was a space we called the Park, which was 
simply a large meadow bounded by a hedge with 
ancient elms growing in it at intervals — ^trees 
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that might have been the veritable " hedgerow 
elms with hillocks green," of " L' Allegro." In 
the other direction, there was no dwelling within 
two miles of Mortlands. 

The house had once stood on a considerable 
estate belonging to it; but that was before my 
time, or grandfather's time either. When he 
first inhabited it, it had long been shorn of its 
territorial glories. The only land still attached 
to it was a large, irregular, rambling garden 
enclosed within high stone walls. 

This garden was my delight. I used to spend 
many long hours in it : sometimes with a story- 
book, curled up on a moss-grown old seat of 
rustic wood- work; sometimes wandering about 
the alleys, enacting imaginary scenes with ima- 
ginary companions. During these hours I was 
mostly alone, and this circumstance had a great 
charm for me. I was left absolutely to my own 
devices, and as I was a child of a very active 
and vivid fancy, my own devices amply sufficed 
to amuse me. 

I have thought sometimes, that to explore the 
long silent haunts of memory, is like prying into 
one of the Etruscan tombs they tell of, whose 
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walls were once covered with bright pictures of 
the busy life . which that solemn, rock-hewn 
chamber . shut . out for ever. There are the 
familiar implements of household use^ — the spent 
lamp, the earthen pitcher, the moulded vase. 
There, too, is found the tarnished ornament of 
Beauty, or the diadem of Command. There, 
from the fitfully-faded paintings on the waU, 
Btart. out the. most familiar scenes in strange 
distinctness ; while, not a yard apart, some great 
event — a king sitting in judgment, a battle with 
chariots and horses, or a nuptial ceremony — is 
barely decipherable. 

The pomps and vanities, the grave alliances, 
the cruel combats — nay, even the solenm symbols 
of worship, perish and disappear : kings, heroes, 
gods— all are fading. We take our little taper, 
and step awe-stricken into the long unbroken 
darkness, and peer and gaze — ^Who was this P 
What was that ? Here sits a royal figure on 
his throne, whose courtiers have fallen away 
from him. Yonder are two pledging their troth 
before the priest, and the clasp of their out- 
stretched hands is interrupted by a crumbling 
gap, across which a bloated spider runs swiftly. 
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But lo ! as we shift the dimly burning light, 
some coarse, common scene starts into life, and 
we see the butcher's shambles, or the slave grind- 
ing com, as vividly as the day they were 
painted! 

Thus, out of the hazy past, certain days and 
certain things reveal themselves with capricious 
distinctness to my memory. For example, I was 
accustomed to be at Mortlands in all seasons of 
the year ; yet the place is indissolubly associated 
in my mind with a soft, grey, autumnal sky, the 
smell of fallen leaves, and the faint chime of 
church bells wafted from a distance through the 
moist air. 

My grandfather was called Dr. Hewson : my 
mother was his only surviving child out of a 
numerous family, . and his wife had been dead 
many years before I was bom. He was con- 
Bidered a yery skilful physician, and had a large 
practice in Horsingham. He had the reputa- 
tion of being very eccentric ; and the household 
at Mortlands was considered " odd " and *' out of 
the way.". 

The accusation of eccentricity was chiefly 
foundedi I believe, on grandfather's withdrawal 
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from society. He lived a very retired life. 
Except in his quality of doctor^ the Horsingham 
world knew almost nothing of him. Now, when 
a man plainly evinces a distaste for our company, 
it is a strong presumption of some twist in his 
mind ; or even, it may be, of some cloud on his 
conscience, since it is evident to us all that our 
company must be agreeable to sane and respect- 
able persons. Thus reasoned Eorsingham, at aU 
events. 

To the second count — that of "oddness" in 
his household — I believe grandfather would hate 
had to plead guilty. The inmates of his house 
consisted, besides himself, of two female servants, 
and a person whom he always addressed as 
"Judith," but who was known to the rest of 
the world as Mrs. Abram. She was the widow 
of a long-deceased younger brother of my grand- 
father ; and her proper style and title was, there- 
fore, Mrs. Abram Hewson. But no one ever 
called her so. She was utterly dependent on 
grandfather. Her husband had ill-treated her 
during his life, and, having wasted her little 
fortune, left her destitute at his death. Grand- 
father gave her a home in his house. It was an 
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act of disinterested benevolence, for Mrs. Abram 
could not be called an agreeable inmate. Sbe 
was subject to fits of gloomy depression on account 
of her religious views; and I believe that she had 
at one time been so terrified by a zealous 
preacher, that her mind became disordered. I 
remember, as a child, hearing from some of the 
servants at home, that Mrs. Abram had been ** in 
an asylum." And although the phrase conveyed 
no very definite idea to my mind at the time, it 
served to invest her with a weird interest. 

She was of so singular an aspect as made it 
difficult to guess at her age. Her face was of a 
dull brick-red colour all over. Her skin was 
singularly coarse. Once, when I was little, some 
one showed me the palm of my own hand through 
a microscope, and I have ever since associated 
Mrs. Abram's complexion with that scientific 
experiment. 

She had a high Eoman nose with a hump on 
the bridge of it, a high narrow forehead, very 
scanty eyebrows and eyelashes, and brown eyes, 
with queer yellow specks in them, which always 
reminded me of the coat of a tortoise-shell cat. 
Her hair had been cut short, she said, and was 
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entirely concealed by a black net cap lined with 
brown silk, save two loops on the temples : fiat 
festoc^ns of hay-coloured hair, whereof no man 
saw either the beginning or the end. She always 
was dressed in black, and I never saw any point 
of brightness about her person, but the casual 
glitter of her worn wedding-ring. ,; 

Perhaps the strangest peculiarity about Mre4 
Abram was her voice. It was a muffled, inward 
voice, whose tone I vaguely connected in my 
mind with the lump on the bridge of her nose. 
When she spoke she; dropped her lower jaw and 
kept her mouth half open, moving the lips very 
little, so that her articulation was indistinct. 
Also, one effect which her conversation had on 
my nervous system, was an overpowering desire 
to make her clear her throat, and in default of 
daring to suggest such an operation to her, I was 
driven to clear my own, convulsively. 

Poor Mrs. Abram ! She was always very kind 
to me, and I believe she was sincerely grateful 
and attached to grandfather, and had a high 
respect for him ; but that did not prevent her 
from being very despondent about his spiritual 
condition. 
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Then there was Keturah, grandfather's cook, 
housekeeper, and factotum. She was a woman 
of remarkably low stature, with a large dwarfish 
head, and short arms like the flappers of a seal. 
Her face was very pale, almost livid, with bright 
dark eyes, deeply simken, and strong black eye- 
brows, and black hair. Her features, though 
disproportionately massive for her height, were 
not ugly. And when she smiled, her face 
became transfigured into something that, if it 
were not beauty, afiected me with a charm like 
that of beauty. But then Keturah very rarely 
smiled. 

The other servant, Eliza, was a staid young 
woman, who belonged to an obscure sect of dis- 
senters, and employed her leisure in reading 
tracts and hymns. But, imlike Mrs; Abram, 
she was very cheerful and equable in a mild soft 
way. She had pale reddish hair, and a freckled 
face, and was slightly deaf. My interest in her 
was strongly aroused by being told that she had 
been cruelly treated by a stepmother, and that 
her deafness was the consequence of neglect and 
ill-usage in childhood. 

Such was the household at Mortlands; for 
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Havilah, the man who groomed grandfather's 
horse, and did whatever was done in the way of 
cultivating the garden, did not live in the house. 

No doubt they were a singular set of people : 
and no doubt it was not imreasonable that my 
father's servants should wonder what amusement 
Miss Annie derived from staying among them ! 

I loved my grandfather dearly ; but that did not 
altogether explain my delight in Mortlands : for 
I also loved my parents — especially my mother — 
very thoroughly, and I was treated at home 
with the fondest indulgence. 

I believe the truth to be that Mortlands afforded 
a freer scope than Water-Eardley (my father's 
house) for the exercise of a faculty that is active 
in most children, and was peculiarly so in me : 
I mean imagination. 

For example, the garden at home was trim, 
bright, and well cultivated, yet I cared nothing 
for it in comparison with Mortlands. I knew 
the former by heart ; its red, yellow, or blue beds 
disposed in geometrical patterns, its clipped box 
borders, and smooth gravel paths. Nothing was 
left to the imagination. There were no nooks 
and hiding-places, no moss-grown walks, no 
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moulderiiig walls and pleached bowers, no tangled 
thickets of heterogeneous growth to be peopled 
by childish fancies. At Mortlands the very air 
was thick with dreams. They swam in the 
moted sunbeam> and fluttered about the ivy, and 
brooded under the soft shadow of the sycamore. 

My own home was a comfortable, modem 
country house. My father was a "gentleman 
farmer.'* His was chiefly grazing land, and he 
prided hifHself on his breed of cattle. He was 
fond of horses too, and he always had a couple 
of hunters in his stable. Some of his friends con- 
sidered this an unwarranted extravagance, and 
were kind enough to suggest (to each other, which 
was scarcely quite practical, but. much safer than 
suggesting it to my father) that the money spent 
on the hunters had been better employed in 
buying a neat little carriage for Mrs. Bell — say 
one of those new park phaetons — and keeping a 
pair of ponies for her to drive. But I believe 
mother, gentle as she was, would have flamed out 
very angrily at any one who should have said such 
a thing to her. 

My father and mother made a love-match. 
But it was also a quite " proper " match in the 
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eyes of the world. In station and fortune they 
were quite suited to each other. He had in- 
herited a flourishing and unencumbered Kttle 
estate : she was the daughter of a country doctor, 
and brought her husband a good dowry. She 
very much desired, I have learnt from my grand- 
father, to bestow her little fortune, as she be- 
stowed her hand, on her bridegroom, imcondi- 
tionally. But grandfather would not hear of 
this : neither would my father. Her money was 
settled on herself, and the arrangements of her 
marriage were utterly devoid of the least spice of 
romance. 

Nevertheless, it was, as I have said, a love- 
match. They must have been a very handsome 
couple. I have heard people say that when 
they paid and received their bridal visits, George 
Fumess and his wife looked for all the world 
like a prince and princess in a fairy picture-book. 

They had passed out of the picture-book stage 
by the time I can first remember them distinctly. 
Father rode nearly a stone heavier than in his 
fairy-prince days; and mother's cheek had less 
rose-bloom on it; but they were still most de- 
lightful to look upon. Indeed, I think that my 
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mother must liaye been more really beautiful 
than at the time of her marriage ; but perhaps 
most people would not agree with me. 

Grandfather Hewson had handsome, boldly-cut 
features — ^a little stern, perhaps — and mother's 
face was a softened copy of his. It was to his 
as a cameo is to a marble bust. She had beautiful 
dark eyes, and pencilled eyebrows, and a quantity 
of bright chestnut hair that fell in tendrilly 
ringlets on her neck. 

When I was a little child, mother and father 
saw a good deal of company, and visited much 
among their coimtry neighbours, I was an only 
child. Two boys had been bom after my birth, 
but they both died when infants. Thus, when 
my parents were absent, I had no society at home 
save that of the servants ; and to their society I 
had an intense repugnance. 

I was a dainty child (" more nice than wise,'' 
as my nursemaid contemptuously expressed it), 
and I shrank from our coarse, country-bred 
servants. Their boisterous movements, loud voices, 
and rough hands, were disagreeable to me. The 
mingling of shyness and pride with which I 
regarded the inmates of our kitchen, would, had I 
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had no refuge from their company, have grown 
into positive hatred. But this tendency to a 
morbid tone of mind was greatly counteracted by 
my visits to Mortlands. At home, the servants 
alternately scolded and spoiled me. They were, 
I believe, amused with my little disdainful airs, 
as they might have been amused at the shrink- 
ing of some delicate little animal from their 
rough, but not unkindly, touch. I had not the 
resource of solitude at will (which would have 
been far less injurious to a character like mine), 
for it would not have been safe to let a child of 
my years wander alone about the farm. There 
were perils by flood and field, — the river, in 
which it was possible for me to drown myself, 
and the meadows full of cattle, into which it 
was not always safe to venture. Then, too, our 
house fronted the great high road, and was 
separated from it only by a narrow sweep of 
gravel, and a hedge. This dusty highway wound 
along over hill and dale, from Horsingham, all 
the way to London ; and at certain seasons of 
the year it was thronged with a miscellaneous 
crowd, including tramps, gipsies, and generally 
disreputable characters, in whose too close neigh- 
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botirhood my parents would have trembled to 
trust their Kttle girl. My nursemaid, therefore, 
had orders never to let me out of her sight when 
father and mother were away from home. 

Horsingham possesses a fine race-course, and 
was, and is, renowned for a great annual race, to 
which people flock from all parts of England. 
There is a spring meeting, too, but the great 
race is in the autumn. I remember Horsingham 
before there was a railway station there, and I 
consequently also remember seeing from my 
nursery window, which looked on to the road, 
the smart mail-coaches, laden with passengers, 
that dashed, with their four horses, towards the 
town at a certain hour every day. And then at 
" race time '' the number and variety of vehicles 
that passed was endless. Water-Eardley was 
situated about five miles from Horsingham, and 
four from the race-course, which lay between us 
and the town. Mortlands was nearly opposite to 
the race-course: only from grandfather's house 
all signs and symptoms of " The Great Autumn 
Meeting '* were jealously excluded. Grandfather 
hated the very name of horse-racing, and all con- 
nected with it ; and the earliest occasions when 
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I remember, as a cHild, to have heard sharp 
words pass between him and my father, was 
during a discussion on that subject. 

However, Dr. Hewson and his son-in-kw were 
very good friends in general, and father was 
never unwilling to allow me to go to Mort- 
lands^ although lie might be puzzled bjr the 
oddity of my taste in wishing to do so. He had 
great faith in grandfather's medical skill, and 
believed that my health (which was rather deli- 
cate when I was a little child) was benefited by 
Dr. Hew son's supervision, I doubt not he was 
right in so believing ; but I am sure that the 
health of my mind benefited even mote than that 
of my body by being subject to grandfather's 
influence. But I do not suppose it ever occurred 
to father to conceive that my mental condition 
needed any more subtle treatment than unlimited 
indulgence, so long as I did not make myself 
actively troublesome, and an occasional whipping 
(performed in a rather perfunctory manner) 
when I became a nuisance to my elders. 

In endeavouring to describe the course of my 
uneventful childhood, I shall present as faith- 
fidly as I can those things which are most 
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strongly impressed on my memory, without 
much regard to the relative importance I should 
now attach to them. To revert to my former 
simile, I shall take at random those pictures 
which remain the most vivid in certain long- 
locked chambers of my brain. 

For, although I be not skilled to analyse them, 
I doubt not that the causes which keep some 
memories fresh, whilst others fade and perish, 
are interwoven with the whole fabric of my 
nature. 
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CHAPTER II. 

I HAD passed my seventli birthday at home. 
Mother had asked some children to spend the 
evening with me, and we had had cake and 
fruit and blindman's-buff and magic lantern. 
All this I know, because it is so set down in 
the chronicles of the family ; but real remem- 
brance of these festivities I have none — or a very 
slight one. 

I remember the morning better : when I 
awoke to find a bright red doll's house, with 
green balconies, and a story-book by my bedside. 
The doll's house was from father ; the story-book 
was mother's gift. I can see the book now, 
guiltless of illuminated borders or chromo-litho- 
graphs, but a treasure to me beyond all price. 
I could read it fluently. Mother had taught me 
to read when I was little more than a baby, by 
throwing bone counters on the floor for me to 
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scramble for, on one side of which counters were 
two black, portly letters of the alphabet (a capital 
and a small letter), and on the other a coloured 
picture of some bird, beast, or flower, whose 
name began with the same letter. This, too, is 
matter of faith with me, and not of knowledge ; 
for although I distinctly remember the look of 
the bone counters, — one, especially, bearing the 
image of a prancing horse, with a coat of the 
colour called by artists burnt sienna, — that is 
because some remnants of this notable company 
of worthies lingered on in my nursery until I was 
at least nine or ten years old. I know not how 
they finally disappeared. Who does know how 
such things finally disappear P 

At all events, I was quite able to read my 
birthday book, and I so enjoyed reading it, that 
I insisted on carrying it to grandfather's when 
I went to Mortlands on the day after it was given 
to me. 

Father and mother were going to spend a week 
with an aunt of the former who lived in the 
country, some miles from us, and I was to stay 
at Mortlands during their absence. This pros- 
pect was the only thing that could have consoled 
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me for mother's going away. But no prospect 
could make me part from her unmoved. Dear 
mother ! how pretty and graceful she looked as 
she stood at the door to watch me depart. I can 
see her now, with her delicate muslin dress, and 
a crimson ribbon at her throat, and her bright 
curls falling lightly from a high comb that 
gathered them all together at the back of her 
head. But my last glimpse of her, as the dog- 
cart whisked round the comer of the drive, was 
dimmed by tears. 

"Don't ye take on, Miss Anne!" said Dodd 
the groom, who was driving, and beside whom I 
was perched on some cushions. 

I did not wish my tears to be observed, and 
I turned my head aside, as if to contemplate the 
landscape, whilst I took out my little pocket- 
handkerchief to wipe my eyes. This, however, 
was an operation I could not perform ujiobserved, 
for my handkerchief was attached by a loop to 
a ribbon round my waist, and I well remember 
the difficulties connected with the using of that 
square of cambric. 

Selina, my nursemaid, perceived that I was 
bending myself double, and was twisted all on 
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one side, and leaning over from the back seat 
where she sat, exclaimed, "What's she doing? 
Why, Anne ! if she ain't crying ! Well, I 
wouldn't be such a baby ! " 

The effect of which sympathising speech was 
to make my tears flow the faster. 

Dodd was gruff, but good-natured, and despite 
his rough exterior, had more delicate tact than 
buxom, bright- eyed Selina. 

" Come," said Dodd, " I don't know what you 
may think of it, S'lina, but it seems to me as a 
young lady of seven — turned seven year old — 
ain't exactly a baby ! That's a funny idea, ain't 
it, Miss Anne ? Turned seven ;— rising eight, 
as one may say! Law, S'lina, I should have 
thought as you'd have knowed better than 
that!" 

I glanced up at Dodd half distrustfully, 
but he kept his eyes steadily turned away, 
and flicked Ruby (father's fast-trotting mare) 
thoughtfully with his whip. This sagacious 
behaviour had its due effect. I hastily wiped 
off the last tear with the extreme comer of 
my pocket-handkerchief, and prepared to com- 
port myself with the self-command which the 
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world evidently expected from a person of seven 
years old. 

But Selina, with characteristic obtuseness, dis- 
turbed my returning composure. 

"Ah!'' said she, "the idea of crying when 
she's a-going to her grandfather's ! Such a nice 
place to be at ! " 

I perfectly well knew that Selina by no means 
considered it a nice place. I detected (or fancied 
I detected) a tone of ridicule in her voice ; and 
ridicule directed against the inmates of Mort- 
lands always stung me sorely. I said nothing, 
but I felt my cheeks burn, and my childish 
heart beat fast. 

I know not whether it were mere stupid love of 
teasing, or whether Selina really fancied I was 
deceived by her clumsy acting, but at all events 
she continued to speak of Mortlands in the same 
sneering tone. 

" Oh my. Miss Anne, how pleasant it must be 
there, to be sure ! You always enjoy yourself at 
Mortlands, don't you ?" 

" Yes," I answered sharply ; " I do enjoy my- 
self there ; but I shan't talk to you about it." 

" Hoighty, toighty ! Why not, pray ?" 
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" Because you can't understand things. You're 
stupid, and I don't like you." 

Selina burst into a fit of laughter, which 
irritated me the more, because I felt it to be 
genuine. 

" Now she's on the high ropes ! " she ex- 
claimed. " There never was such a faddy little 
monkey ! " 

"Leave her alone," said Dodd; "what's the 
good of bothering the child? It's nat'ral she 
should love them as loves her. Everybody ain't 
so hard-hearted as you be." 

SeUna had the good-humour of utter insensi- 
bility. She was not in the least put out by this 
speech. It sank into my heart though, and 
from that day forth commenced a new feeling in 
me for Dodd. I was grateful to him, with a 
gratitude which those alone can understand 
who' in childhood have needed and received 
a refreshing word of timely sympathy. It 
fell on my angry spirit like dew on a parched 
soil. 

I was silent for a while. But the brightness 
of the day, the exhilarating movement of the 
vehicle through the fresh air, and the still more 
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exhilarating sense of kindness at Iiand, soon 
restored my cheerfulness. 

During the remainder of the drive I ignored 
Selina as far as possible (I had by no means 
forgiven her), and chatted away with Dodd. I 
had already read one or two of the stories in my 
new book, and I talked instructively, as I flat- 
tered myself, retailing much newly acquired in- 
formation. One of the stories was laid in India : 
and I gave Dodd a glowing account of a countiy 
far away, where it was very very hot always- 
far hotter than the hottest sunmier in England 
— ^but where there were strange animals, and 
splendid plants, and where the people wore gold 
and diamonds on their clothes, and rode about 
on elephants. 

To this Dodd replied that he didn't believe 
as he should think much of that country; give 
him horse-flesh! Which a little disappointed 
me. 

When we arrived at the dear old garden gate 
at Mortlands, Selina got down to ring the bell, 
for Euby did not like standing, and Dodd 
thought it unsafe to relinquish the reins. 

Selina rang a peel at the rusty bell that made 
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me quiver sympatlietically as the clanging noise 
broke the peaceful stillness of the place, for I 
knew how it would jar against the calm that 
reigned there. At home I should not have cared 
had she made twice as much noise. 

After a little pause the gate was opened, and 
Eliza appeared at it. She was no more flurried 
than if Selina's alarum had been the tinkling 
of a musical-box. I reflected that, under certain 
circumstances, it was not wholly a misfortune to 
be somewhat deaf. 

A little black trunk containing some clothes 
for me was lifted down and placed inside the 
gate. Selina gave me a sounding kiss on the 
cheeks, which I received with passive coldness, 
and mounted to her place again. Dodd touched 
his hat as I called out, " Good-bye, Dodd ; please 
tell mother that I am very well, and that I had 
a nice drive." And then Ruby, who had been 
fidgeting and chafing during the few minutes of 
her enforced stay, set off along the avenue of 
branching elms that bordered the road from 
Horsingham nearly all the way to Water- 
Eardley, at a pace that soon carried the dog- 
cart out of sight. 
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Eliza sliut and locked the gate^ and I stood 
in the garden, a Kttle dizzy with my rapid 
drive. 

From subsequent and repeated experience of 
similar days, I do not doubt that as soon as I 
had seen Mrs.. Abram I was sent into the garden 
to amuse myself until the dinner-hour, at which 
time grandfather would join Mrs. Abram and 
me. All the morning he was either seeing 
patients abroad (although he had voluntarily, 
and by degrees, already relinquished a great part 
of his practice), or was shut up in his study, 
where none of us would have dared to disturb 
him save on the very gravest emergency. 

I say that, from subsequent experience, I do 
not doubt that I was- welcomed by Mrs. Abram 
in her own mournful and husky manner, and was 
then sent out to amuse myself: but I do not 
remember that such was the fact. 

The next picture that memory preserves of 
that day, shows me myself nestling on the rustic, 
moss-grown seat I have once before alluded to, 
with the new story-book in my hand, and a heap 
of flame-coloured nasturtiimis on my lap. How 
well I recall the hot, pungent taste of their seed- 
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vessels, that I loved to bite at, although they 
burnt my mouth ! I was reading a story whose 
heroine was called Helen, and I have ever since 
connected that name with the colour yellow; — 
an association due, of course, to the nasturtiums. 

Presently, as it draws near two o'clock — 
grandfather's dinner hour — Eliza comes to call 
me into the house, and takes me to the little 
bedroom I always occupy at Mortlands, there to 
wash my face and hands, and brush my hair. 
And while this operation is being performed, she 
reveals to me that she has got leave to go out to 
tea some evening towards the end of the week, 
and to take me with her if I am willing to go. 
This is great news. I am very willing to go, and 
begin to inquire about Eliza's friends with much 
interest. 

** Are they nice people, Eliza ?" 

"Why, Miss Annie, they are humble, but 
godly. They have got religion, the whole 
family." 

"Like Mrs. Abram?" I ask doubtfully: for 
the phrase to my ears is not suggestive of fes- 
tivity. 

"Oh, Miss Annie, it isn't for me to judge. 
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They don't belong to the same church, you know. 
They go to our chapel." 

'* Do they — do they have nice things when 
they ask people to tea, Eliza ?" 

The answer to this question was highly re- 
assuring ; it included hot butter-cakes, and other 
dainties, so that I descended to dinner in very 
good spirits. I was not, in truth, a specially 
greedy child. But the only very "religious" 
person I knew at that time was Mrs. Abram; 
and her ascetism was such, that I was prepared 
to find people renowned for piety, indiflferent to 
hot tea-cakes, if not absolutely disapproving of 
them. An enlarged experience has since entirely 
disabused my mind of that notion. 

Grandfather was as kind and dear as ever, 
and even Mrs. Abram only gave a smothered 
sigh as she wished me many happy returns of 
my birthday. Grandfather gave me a beautiful 
toy-dog, snowy white, with a red morocco collar 
round its neck, and standing on a green plat- 
form. Mrs. Abram presented me with a woollen 
jacket of her own knitting, and would have 
added a packet of penny books, but that grand- 
father peremptorily interposed to prevent her. 
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" Don't you think you will be accountable for 
keeping the bread of life from her, Dr. Hew- 
son ? " remonstrated Mrs. Abram. She spoke so 
slowly and huskily, with such a far-off muffled 
tone (as of one discoursing inside an empty 
hogshead), that I was impelled to clear my 
throat with a shrill sound that was almost a 
scream. 

" No doubt I shall be accountable for that, if I 
am accountable for any of my actions, Judith. 
Come, come, eat your dinner." 

Grandfather tapped sharply once or twice with 
his open palm on the table-cloth, and poor Mrs. 
Abram started from a melancholy drooping atti- 
tude she had assumed, and proceeded to obey 
him. 

All through dinner-time he watched her 
closely, and if he saw any symptoms of moodi- 
ness in her, proceeded to rouse her with a 
peremptory sharpness, which I did not then 
fully understand, but which I now know to 
have been dictated by kindness and wisdom. 

I was radiant, and talked about my various 
birthday gifts with the genuine self-engrossment 
of a child. The toy-dog's name was a matter for 
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great debate and deliberation. When at length 
that was settled — (I called it Jessie: I have 
totally forgotten for what reason) — dinner was 
over, and I climbed on to grandfather's knee, 
and petitioned to have a story told me. A 
story! That was my great delight. Any one 
who would tell me a story was sure of winning 
favour in my eyes. 

Grandfather had a quantity of iron-grey hair 
tossed about in confusion over his head. Occa- 
sionally the whim would seize me to arrange this 
thick mane in what I considered a becoming 
manner, and I made loud lament that grand- 
father's hair would not " stay parted." It would 
no more "stay parted" than water will. And 
yet no lady's hair is softer and silkier than were 
those wilful locks. 

On this special day I claimed a sort of birth- 
day privilege to combine the two enjoyments 
of combing grandfather's hair and listening to 
grandfather's story. 

"What shall I tell thee, little Nancy?" 
asked grandfather, submitting with sweet pa- 
tience to the ruthless operations of my seven- 
year-old fingers, as they plunged into his hair. 
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'* Oh, a story, please, grandfather : any 
story ! *' 

" Once upon a time there was a man who was 
very poor, and got his living by cutting wood 
in a forest " 

"Oh, I know that one! That's the Forty 
Thieves ! '' 

"Well, you didn't bargain for a new story, 
litUe Nancy ! '' 

" No : but - please - would- you - because - yester- 
day -was -my birthday?" said I breathlessly, in 
one polysyllabic utterance. 

" But I don't know any new stories." 

"Then tell about something. Tell about 
savages." 

"Oh, you little barbarian! I suppose you 
would Kke to hear about cannibals best P" 

"Poor creatures!" murmured Mrs. Abram, 
shaking her head over her work. " How awful 
to think of the heathen ! " 

She raised her eyes as she spoke with such 
a strange look of terror, that I clung closer to 
grandfather, imder the influence of a nameless 
alarm, I was always very accessible to emotions 
of fear : a peculiar, formless fear, compounded of 
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vague possibilities. In the presence of physical 
pain, or tangible danger, I was not a coward. 

Grandfather stroked my head softly, and made 
answer, "No, no, little Nancy, we will have 
nothing savage in our birthday story. We will 
speak of something pleasanter. I have a true 
story that I can tell you ; a story about a boy." 

"What boy?" 

" An Anglo-Scottish boy." 

"What for?" 

My question was merely intended to demand, 
in a compendious manner, all the information 
that could be given me respecting the boy. But 
Mrs. Abram interpreted it literally, and replied, 
as through a blanket, " Will of God, love." 

"There were once upon a time, two boys," 
began grandfather. 

" Two boys ? " 

He held up a warning finger to prevent fur- 
ther interruptions ; and I nestled my head down 
against his breast so that I might feel as well as 
hear the vibrations of his deep voice, and pre- 
pared to listen quietly. 

"These two boys were at school together. 
One was six years the elder of the other, so that 
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he was quite an old boy in comparison to the 
little fellow/^ 

" May I just ask this, what were they called P" 

Grandfather paused a moment, and then said, 
"The big boy was called Abel, and the other 
Stephen. Stephen was a bright-faced affectionate 
boy : very bold and generous by nature. About 
Abel I cannot say very much, except that he 
was not mean or cruel, and did not like to see 
the small boys put upon by the elders. Steenie 
— that was Stephen's nick-name— was another 
boy's fag." Here I again interrupted to have 
the meaning of that word explained to me; 
which being done grandfather resumed. 

" Steenie's master was a very brutal boy. He 
liked to tease and hurt animals, and to inflict 
pain on any helpless thing that could not resist 
him. Nobody liked him, but many feared him ; 
for he was tall and strong, and ready to fight 
always. One day poor little Steenie had offended 
this ruffianly boy ; and after school-hours, when 
we were all in a big play-ground together, he 
set upon the little fellow, and began to beat him 
so cruelly that several of the boys cried shame ! " 

"Why didn't they save Steenie? I would 
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have killed that bad boy ! I would have got a 
gun and shot him ! *' . . , . 

I clenched my little fists, and sat uprightly on 
grandfather's knee, with cheeks on fire with in- 
dignation. He looked at me curiously, but not 
angrily. Mrsi Abram, on the contrary, raised 
her hands in reprobation of my evil passions. : 

"We didn't shoot each other, little Nancy/? 
said grandfather. " The masters would have 
objected to the practice, and it might, if carried 
to any length, have brought discredit on ' the 
school. But Abel was very grieved and angry 
to see the poor little fellow so badly used;: so 
he went up to the bully, whose name was Jack- 
son, and told him either to leave off beating 
Steenie, or to fight him (Abel)." 

" I hope he hurt Jackson ten times worse than 
Jackson hurt Steenie ! " . 

" Well, he had all the will to do so, but Jack- 
son happened to be twice as big and strong as 
Abel, and Abel got licked. But he had given 
Jackson enough for one while. And he never 
afterwards was so cruel to little Steenie as he 
had been. And not long after the fight, Jack-, 
son left the school, and then Steenie became 
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AbeFs fag, and they grew very fond of one 
another." > 

■ 

" I should have loved Abel — oh, ever so ! if I 
had been Steenie.'* 

" Steenie was a very grateful-hearted little 
fellow, and he did love Abel ' ever so,' although 
what Abel had done for him was a small thing, 
after all. One day Steenie jumped into the river, 
with his clothes on, to save a little dog from 
being drowned, jiist because he knew Abel was 
fond of the creature." 
• " I like Steenie." 

" Yes ; most people did like Steenie." . 

"Didhedie?" 

" No ; he grew up to be a man, and became a 
soldier, and went away to India." 
. " Oh, I know all about India ! " 

** Do you, indeed, little Nancy ? That is 
rather valuable knowledge in these days." 

" Yes ; it's awfullv hot there." 

" True. Well, that is nearly as much as some 
government officials have known about India 
within — the last cycle or so ! You open big 
eyes, and don't understand a word I'm saying, 
little Nancy. Well, Steenie went to India, and 
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married a pretty young lady, whom he was very 
fond of, there ; and they lived very happily until 
the young lady died/* 

" What became of Ahel, grandfather ? *' 

" Oh, you want to know what became of Abel ? 
Why he didn't turn soldier. He took to killing 
folk in another fashion.*' 

" Why did he kill them ?" said I, a good deal 
startled. 

" For the same reason as the soldier — to earn 
his living/' 

*' Is Steenie the — ^the — Anglo-Saxon boy you 
were going to tell me of, grandfather P " 

"Anglo- Scottish, little Nancy. No; the boy 
I had chiefly to speak about is Steenie's son, 
Donald Ayrlie." 

"Oh! then it's ever so long ago the fight, 
and — why, grandfather, your name is Abel ! " 

" And your real name is Anne, if you come to 
that, little Nancy." 

" No, but do tell me ! Was it you that saved 
the boy and fought the other boy ? But, grand- 
father, I'm sure you never killed anybody ! So 
you just told a story — there now ! " 

" You asked for a story, didn't you P But I 
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must finish, because I want to go away, and there 
is an interesting part to come. Steenie's son, 
Donald, was sent home from India when he was 
a very small child. India — ^which you know all 
about — does not do for little white boys and 
girls to live in. They wither up like flowers 
that get no shelter from the sun. So Donald 
Ayrlie was sent to his mother's relations in Eng- 
land to be taken care of. But the relations are 
going to leave England; and Donald is now a 
good big boy at school. And his father wrote to 
me to ask if I would let him, for the sake of auld 
lang syne " 

« What's that ? *' 

*'I cannot stay to explain it fully now. In 
short, Captain Ayrlie asked if I would let his boy 
spend his holidays here, now and then ; and if I 
would look after him sometimes. And he is 
coming very soon; — there now! as you say, little 
Nancy.'* 

Grandfather set me down on the floor, kissed 
me, and bade me be good, and not tease Mrs. 
Abram. And then he went away to his study. 

I woidd fain have asked a hundred questions 
about this Donald, and about grandfather's school- 
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life, and many other things. ' But I knew that it 
was vain to beg grandfather to stay when he had 
once said he must go. I never knew him go 
back from his word in the most trifling things. 

So I was driven to calm my excitement as 
best I could ; and being in want of something to 
do, I accepted Mrs. Abram's offer of teaching me 
to do a sample, and sat down with a box full of 
scraps of coloured wool and a square of canvas, 
to mark my name on it. Mrs. Abram took ad- 
vantage of grandfather's absence to read . aloud 
from one of the little peiiny books she had by 
her. My head was so full of other matters that 
I did not attend very much to what she was 
reading. I have a dim notion that it . was 
the life — (after his reformation)— of . a penitent 
" navvy," who had been a hideous reprobate, 
and who was quite sure that his own sins had 
been washed white as snow, but suffered a good 
deal from despondency about the sins of his 
neighbours. 

But I was so engrossed with speculations as to 
what "Donald" would be like, that not only 
did he stand between me and the "navvy" — 
(which perhaps was as wellj — ^but he absolutely 
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obliterated the promised tea-drinking for a while. 
By-and-by, Mrs. Abram went away to her own 
room. , I ; think she , usually took a nap after 
dinner, but I am not sure. 
; I was not sorry to be alone. There I sat 
before the red, glowing fire, dreaming delight- 
fully. It was in the autumn. I am sure of the 
date by my birthday,^ which falls on the 17th of 
Septiemb'er, and this was the following day. 

There is a fibre in my composition which 
always responds to the influence of a pensive 
melancholy. I suppose it is the same strain in 
my nature that, for as long as I can recollect> has 
made; me prefer to spring and morning, the 
evening of the day and the autumn of the year. 
i I have said that I was alone, but in fact there 
was another. occupant of the room (I speak not 
of ividonary* creatures of the, fancy, for they were 
thick as motes in a sunbeam, and made a jsociety 
that I loved better than that of most beings in 
the -flesh), namiely, Tib, my grandfather's tailless 
Manx cat, whom I looked on as a rare and 
valuable phenomenon in natural history. Tib 
crouched on the hearth-rug beside me, purring 
drowsily, and blinking his green eyes at the fire. 
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Perhaps he, too, was dreaming. The twilight 
grew deeper. The air was so still that not a 
twig stirred of the garden shrubs outside the 
long French window, and all the house was 
hushed in silence, save only the chirp of crickets 
on the kitchen hearth. I could hear their elfin 
voices across the broad stone passage that divided 
it from the dining-room, and Tib's purring 
droned out a dreamy bass to the shrill cricket 
chorus. 

Suddenly, but softly, Eliza opened the door 
and said to some unseen person, '* Master is in 
his study. He can't be disturbed just now. 
Will you please stay here a bit until I can tell 
Dr. Hewson as you're come P" 

The unseen person entered the room. Eliza 
left it and closed the door. I was much startled. 

The apparition of a stranger at Mortlands 
was an unprecedented phenomenon within my 
remembrance. I remained sitting on my little 
stool with my scraps of wool and the square of 
canvas crumpled up on my lap, and it was 
a second or so before I ventured to raise my 
eyes. When at length I did so, they encountered 
nothing very terrible, merely a roundish head. 
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dimly seen in the dusk, and by no means so high 
above my own as I had anticipated. My eyes 
fell again immediately, and lighted on a pair of 
clumsy high-lows, whereof the toe of one was 
uneasily hiding against the heel of the other. 



CHAPTER III. 

The owner of the high-lows stood for half a 
minute without moving, further than to kick one 
foot against the other, as I have said. Then he 
advanced from the door towards the fire and sat 
down. But he took a chair that was out of the 
range of the firelight, and was, besides, so far 
from the window as to receive no glimmer from 
thence, so that he was immediately swallowed up 
in a black gulf of shadow. 

I observed Tib blink greenly towards the 
comer where he of the high-lows sat, and I 
envied Tib's power of vision, for I firmly 
believed that cats could see even in the most 
palpable darkness, and I took it for granted 
'that the black shadow was to Tib transparent as 
a crystal screen. 

I did not know what to do. I felt that I 
was not behaving with the ease and aplomb 
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which, according to Dodd, might be expected 
from my years, and yet an invincible shyness 
bound me. At length, after a silence which 
seemed to last an hour, I muttered, stammer- 
ingly, " Wotild you like to come nearer the fire, 
please P" 

" Yes, I should," was the immediate response, 
delivered in a clear voice, and with an accent 
that was strange to my ears. 

Encouraged by this prompt acquiescence, I 
ventured further : 

" Would you like to have the other stool and 
sit in front of the fire?" As I spoke, the 
stranger emerged from his obscurity, and I saw 
by the fitful light from the hearth — it was now 
almost dark outside — a little boy with light 
auburn hair and blue eyes, and a singularly 
grave and candid expression of face. When 
I observed his gloveless hands, red and purple 
with the cold, I did not wonder that he should 
be willing to approach.the fire. 
• He drew up the stool I had pointed out beside ' 
mine, and sat down stretching his legs out 
straight before him. They were not very long 
legs, and did not stretch far; but they were 
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stout and sturdy, as was the boy's whole 
build. 

" How cold you are, ain't you P " I said, em- 
boldened by finding a person apparently still 
more silent and awkward than myself. 

He nodded and answered briefly, "Pretty 
well." Something in the look that accompanied 
the words — a half smile, a little frank lifting of 
the brows, — made me all at once sure that this 
could be no other than " Steenie's " son. 

" You're Donald, ain't you P " I said, forgetting 
to be shy in my eagerness, and looking straight 
at him with all my eyes. 
" Yes ; I'm Donald Ayrlie." 
He kept rubbing his hands, or clapping them 
together, and tapped with one thick boot against 
the floor, as though he were keeping time to a 
tune. 

" I know about your father, and Abel, and the 
fight with Jackson. Grandfather told me. 
Grandfather was Abel. Did you know ? " 

"Who is your grandfather P " demanded 
Donald, looking at me very solemnly. 

"Why, Dr. Hewson! He was very fond of 
Steenie. So am I. I like Steenie for saving the 
dog, don't you P " 
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It appeared on investigation that Donald was 
unacquainted with the story of the great fight 
between Hewson and Jackson, and the cause of 
that terrific combat. He merely knew in a 
general way that his father and my grandfather 
had been schoolfellows. But he had not seen his 
father for a long time ("Not since I was quite 
a little fellow, several years ago," he observed, 
with gravity), and he was of opinion that when 
he left India he was too much of a baby to be 
talked to on such important topics. 

"I'm seven years old," said I. '* Turned 
seven ! " 

" Oh," answered Donald, " I was seven almost 
four years ago ! " 

While I was taxing my powers of calculation 
to ascertain the present age of this enviable 
person, who had been seven almost; four years 
ago, he added, "I shall be eleven in two months." 

We both sat silent for a time after this, looking 
into the fire. At length I resumed the conversa- 
tion in the form of a catechism; which, indeed, 
was the form my conversation was apt to take. 

" Did grandfather know that you were coming 
to-night P " 
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" I suppose not. The maid said I wasn't ex- 
pected yet. Old Crowe said he should write in 
time, but, I suppose, he didn't." 

" Who is old Crowe ? " 

" Our writing-master.'' 

" Do you like him ? " 

"No ; I should think not ! " The answer was 
given in such a tone as made me feel that my 
question had involved an absurdity. ' Still I 
could not refrain asking, timidly, "Doesn't 
anybody like him ? " 

"Oh, I don't know," replied Donald mu- 
singly. It was evidently a new idea to him 
that anybody should be expected to like old 
Crowe. * 

" Don't his relations like him P " 

" Perhaps they may. / shouldn't like him if 
he was my relation, that's all ! " 

I meditated on these words for some time, and 
at last resolved to pursue the matter further. 
I wished Donald to like me, and I thought 
that if he could be got to state his grounds of 
objection to old Crowe, I might obtain a criterion 
whereby to judge what was likely to win his 
(Donald's) approbation: so I put yet another 
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question: ^^ Why shouldn't you like him if he 
was your relation p " 

' " Old Crowe ! Why he drops his h's I 
And he's Tso beastly greedy ! Why. he has 
turtle-soup every day at the pastry-cook's ; and 
his wife and all of them have to eat scrag : of 
mutton! I shouldn't think you'd like that 
yourself!" exclaimed Donald, in a tone of 
indignant remonstrance. • 

I hastened to assure him that I should not 
like that myself; and that I considered it very 
naughty and shocking to be greedy. I further 
reflected with secret satisfaction that I had been 
taught to pronounce my h's. But I did not 
mention this fact. 

Presently I resumed my catechism. 

" Who brought you here ? " 

" Nobody. I came by myself." 

"Did — ^you — walk?" I demanded hesita- 
tingly. 

" Walk ! " echoed Donald. And the scorn in 
his voice made the hot blood suffuse my face 
until my\yef y ears tingled. " Why, what a little 
silly you must be to suppose I could walk from 
one end of England to the other ! " 
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" Oh ! I didn't know." 

" Did you never learn geography ? '* 

I was forced, with unspeakable hnmih'ation, to 
confess that I had not yet tackled that science. 
But I asserted (I fear quite groundlessly) that I 
was going to begin immediately. 

"Well, /don't know much geography," was 
Donald's utterly unexpected reply. " We do 
Latin mostly. And a jolly lot of it too, I can 
tell you ! You wouldn't be able to do a quarter 
of it." 

I suggested that I thought I could learn Latin 
if I tried. 

" Oh, no, you couldn't," returned Donald 
decisively. " Girls never learn Latin. Besides, 
you're too small. Halloo! What a queer 
looking cat ! Why, he hasn't got a tail ! What 
a lark!" 

Donald leant across me to stroke Tib, who 
had arisen, and was stretching himself on the 
hearth-rug, thereby conspicuously exhibiting his 
lack of tail. 

My self-consequence had been a good deal 
ruffled by Donald's cavalier speech about the 
Latin. The accusation of smallness, too, seemed 
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to me injurious. I therefore seized on the present 
opportunity to retort; and answered, with 
dignity, "Why, he's a Manx cat. Manx is 
in the Isle of Man. And Manx cats never have 
tails. I wonder you didn't know that ! " 

•'No! Haven't they, though? None of 'em 
got any tails P Are you sure ? Have you ever 
been at Manx, in the Isle of Man ? " 

Donald was so simply good-humoured, so 
willing to be as surprised as I would have had 
him, so far from resenting, or even perceiving, 
my little bit of a sneer, that I instantly put 
myself at the bar of conscience (to me, that 
has never been an indulgent tribunal : I have 
usually found my judgment of myself far 
sterner than the judgment of others upon me ; 
but, alas, I believe, far juster also !) and became 
quite penitent. I hoisted up Tib in my arms, 
and set him on Donald's knees, as a peace- 
offering, advising him, at the same time, to stroke 
Tib, and feel how soft his coat was; and de- 
claring that I dared to say Tib would make 
great friends with him very soon. 

At this moment grandfather opened the door, 
and stood there for a second, looking at our two 
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childish heads bending down close together in 
the shine of the fire. 

Donald scrambled to his feet as soon as he 
became aware of grandfather's presence in the 
room, and the latter advanced and took the boy's 
hand kindly in his. His other hand he laid on 
Donald's head, and turned his face so as to see it 
as well as the gloom would allow. 

"Halloo, Master Donald!" said grandfather, 
smiling with his mouth, but fixing grave, 
searching eyes on the blue eyes raised to meet 
his; "so you've stolen a march upon us! I 
did not expect you until Wednesday." 

"I hope it ain't inconvenient, sir," began 
Donald, blushing. 

" Not a bit, boy ; not a bit ! Glad to see you. 
H'm ! you're like your father. You couldn't be 
like a better man. Poor little Steenie ! How the 
old times come back! But you're a giant to 
what he was when I first knew him. You're 
older, ehP Almost eleven? Aha! The years 
spin along 'swifter than a weaver's shuttle.' 
Men found that out in the ancientest days. Oood 
facer 

Grandfather uttered the last words half aloud. 
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in a fashion he had aometimes of soliloquising 
audibly. And as he spoke them, he relinquished 
his hold of Donald, and pushed him gently from 
him. 

Then> as one who reads aloud, closes a chapter 
with lowered voice, and begins a fresh one in a 
correspondingly fresh key, grandfather resumed 
in a quite different, and much louder tone, 
"Now, before I ask you a word about your 
journey, or anything else, go up-stairs and wash 
your hands and face, and brush your hair, for 
tea. You must be hungry. They're getting 
something ready for you. Here's Eliza. Show 
Master Ayrlie to his room, Eliza. Give him 
some soap and water. Eliza will look after 
you. She's a very good, kind young woman ; — 
a trifle deaf: so that if she don't answer you 
directly, you mustn't think her sulky. Be 
off!" 

The instant Donald had disappeared, I sprang 
upon grandfather's knee, and plunged into a 
recital Of all that I had said to Donald, and all 
that Donald had said to me, which lasted until 
Mrs. Abram came in, simultaneously with the 
tea-tray. 
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I did not then notice it as anything re- 
markable, but I observe retrospectively that Mrs. 
Abram was never entrusted with any household 
duties ; that she was never expected to take any 
share in the domestic administration; and that 
she never seemed to wish to do so. She, indeed, 
demanded little personal attention, but she con- 
tributed nothing in the way of labour or arrange- 
ment to the government of the house. In this 
department Keturah held undivided sway. 

I gathered a general notion from what 
grandfather and Mrs. Abrara said to each other, 
that Donald had come a long way by the coach, 
and that he was at a great public school in a 
southern county. I remember Mrs. Abram mur- 
muring, in her huskiest tones, "Did the poor 
child come by himself all that way. Dr. 
Hewson?" And grandfather's replying, "By 
himself? Of course he did ! He didn't require a 
nursemaid to take care of him, Judith." 

Then Donald came down, with his face shining 
very much, and his hair all sprinkled with drops 
of water. Cold meat and some beer were 
brought up for him, and Keturah sent in a dish 
of mashed potatoes deliciously crisped and brown 
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on the top, and afterwards several relays of hot 
tea-cakes, for which she was famous. 

Donald ate .and drank with true, healthy, 
school-boy appetitiO. Mrs. Abram was aghast 
at the quantity of food that disappeared within 
his unwearied young jaws. But grandfather 
looked on with glistening eyes. I had my little 
cup of tea — a pale brown liquid, more than 
three parts milk — and some of the nice hot 
cake. But I looked longingly at the mashed 
potatoes, and was only restrained from asking for 
some of them by the fear lest Donald should 
think me greedy, like old Crowe. 

After tea, grandfather took his usual place at 
the fire-side; Mrs. Abram sat opposite to him, 
on a specially uncomfortable chair she had 
selected for her own use, and began to knit 
something made of fleecy wool. I climbed on 
grandfather's knee, and Donald was bidden to 
draw his chair up before the fire. 

"Now, Donald Ayrlie," said grandfather, 
"have you been duly presented and introduced 
to this young person? Miss Anne Fumess, of 
"Water-Eardley Manor, commonly called little 
Uancy " 
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"Not commonly, grandfather," I whispered: 
'* only by you/' 

" ZTwcommonly called little Nancy," pursued 
grandfather ; whereat I felt abashed. 

" Have you made friends with each other, you 
two?" 

Yes, sir," said Donald. 

That's right. I want you to be good friends. 
You are the only two young things in the house. 
All the rest of us are very very ancient." 

"Is Tib old, sir?" asked Donald simply. 

" Tib is fallen into the sere and yellow leaf," 
replied grandfather. 

"What is that, grandfather?" I asked. 

"That is a way of saying that he is getting 
old ; just as the leaves turn dry and yellow when 
they are near dropping from the tree." 

"But the leaves grow again, don't they?" 

"Ay, ay, little Nancy. The leaves grow 
again. But when poor Tib disappears from 
among us, his place will know him no more. 
There will be other Tibs, perhaps; Tib's 
kittens." 

"That's not the same! I like this Tib. I 
don't care for the other Tibs." 
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"Little Nancy!'* muttered grandfather mu- 
singly, while he laid a soft, lingering touch on 
my head. " Little, tender-hearted Nancy ! Why, 
the tears are in her eyes ! Oh, cheer up, little 
Nancy ! What are you crying for ?" 

" I don't want Tib to die/' 

" Now look here, little Nancy, you are crying 
a little bit because you are fond of Tib, and a 
great bit because you have been excited and 
tired, and because it's getting near bed-time." 

" No, I don't ! " sobbed I, replying to an accu- 
sation imderstood, though not expressed; "I 
don't feel a bit sleepy, indeed, grandfather." 

"You don't know that you do. But grand- 
father is wiser than little Nancy — which isn't 
saying much ; is it, Donald ? " 

Donald had been looking on at this scene in 
mute surprise, I doubt not. He was sorry to see 
me shed tears, but could scarcely be called sym- 
pathetic, inasmuch as he was totally imable to 
imagine my state of high-strung nervousness. 
When grandfather appealed to him, he got up, 
and lifting the cat very gently in his arms, 
brought it to me and made me stroke it. " Look 
here," he said, "Tib's all right. He's quite 
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jolly, you see, isn't he ? And he doesn't kilow 
he must die some day, so it don't matter to 
Aww." 

" Well said, Donald," cried grandfather, clap- 
ping him on the shoulder. " You're not morbid, 
at all events." 

" What's morbid ? " I asked, trying to wipe 
off my tears with a comer of the inaccessible 
pocket handkerchief. 

" I think little Nancy must wait to have that 
explained until she is big Nancy. Meanwhile 
Nancy is not too little to attend to this : it is 
very nice to love Tib, and be kind to him ; but it 
is still nicer to imderstand that crying because he 
must die, does him no good, and annoys people 
who have more sense than poor Tib, and whom 
you ought to love a little, too." 

Among my other deep debts to my grand- 
father, I believe that it is to him I owe that I 
have not grown up a prey to an exaggerated 
sensibility. At home this trait was either 
laughed at or praised to the skies. Only at 
Mortlands was I taught by precept and example, 
how much nobler is self-command than the weak 
indulgence of every passing emotion. We all 
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easily grow proud of our faults ; and I fear I 
was peculiarly liable to have done so. But 
grandfather never shrank from telling me plain 
truths, and inflexibly enforcing his own will 
whenever it chanced to come into collision with 
mine. 

I sat in silence, broken only by an occasional 
snift; stroking Tib, and nestling against grand- 
father's breast, as he talked to Donald about 
his school life, and made many inquiries as to his 
lessons. 

I did not imderstand a great deal that they 
were saying, but I perceived that grandfather 
was satisfied with Donald's answers. Gradually 
the sound of their voices sank into a confused 
buzz ; and anon they biecame pretematurally 
loud and distinct, and Donald's barley-sugar- 
coloured hair glittered and expanded into a kind 
of aureole of imdefined outline. In a word, I 
was growing desperately sleepy ; but the last 
thing I remember saying, while I was in the 
dining-room, was, " Oh no, indeed, I don't want 
to go to bed one bit, grandfather ! " 

Then I was dimly conscious of being carried 
up-stairs, and of the ticking of a watch close at 
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my ear — wMcli proves that it must have been 
grandfather who carried me — and of being laid 
gently on my little white bed, where Eliza 
undressed me. The rest is silence. 



CHAPTER IV. 

That week at Mortlands passed away very 
quickly. I did the honours of the garden to 
Donald, and showed him all my favourite nooks, 
and timidly revealed to him a few of the legends 
my fancy had attached to them. But I did not 
find him so much interested in these latter as I 
could have wished. He rather hurt my feelings 
at first, by observing that the story of the White 
Cat was nonsense, and couldn't be true : and 
further, that for his part he was rather glad it 
wasn't true ; for what a bother it would be for 
a fellow to have a lot of hands messing about 
him like that prince had in the white cat's palace, 
and to be dressed and imdressed like a baby ! 
And as for the rabbit-hunt they went to, why 
what was it to tiger-hunting in India ? or buf- 
falo-hunting on the prairies of America ? That 
was the kind of sport for him ! And when he 
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grew up, he intended to travel and see countries 
and wonderful things — real wonderful things, 
not make-helieve nonsense like fairy stories. 

But Donald, also, was ahle to make-believe 
on occasion. He turned the old rustic garden- 
seat into the deck of the Erebus ; and, enveloped 
in one of Keturah's ironing-blankets, and accom- 
panied by one faithful follower (myself, with my 
knitted woollen jacket tied round my neck by 
the sleeves, and with Mrs. Abram's muff on my 
head), he sallied forth across the trackless wastes 
of snow and blocks of ice — represented by a 
lettuce bed and a so-called " grotto," meaning 
merely a heap of stones and shells overgrown 
with moss — to discover the North Pole. "We did 
discover it, as far as I remember ; and if I am 
not mistaken, we stuck a twig into the ground 
to mark the spot, so that we might find the 
North Pole again without difficulty, and then 
hastened back to the ship, to inform our brave 
messmates of the triumphant success of our ex- 
pedition. 

Another time, Tib was made to do duty for a 
tiger of the jungle (I recollect that his peculiar 
conformation was accounted for by his having 
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lost his tail in a trap set by the native hunters ! ) 
whilst Donald took aim at him with grand* 
father's walking-stick from an ambush of goose- 
berry bushes. 

To me, the North Pole and a jungle full of 
tigers were as replete with elements of the mar- 
vellous as the "Arabian Nights/' or the "Child's 
Own Book/' And when I found that Donald's 
realism merely meant substituting one wonder 
for another, I was perfectly content, and entered 
into it all with the happy versatility of child- 
hood. 

But our great play was Robinson Crusoe, 
Donald implicitly believed in the truth of every 
detail of that immortal fiction. And as, more- 
over, it presented the almost unique advantage of 
a dramatis personce (at least throughout the only 
part of the story that we concerned ourselves 
with) which numerically fitted our corps, there 
was an additional reason for performing it fre- 
quently. 

Many an hour have we spent strengthening 
the fortifications around the cave, digging 
entrenchments, and " getting things neat and 
handsome about us " in the interior of the 
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dwelling. Many a time, in my character of 
man Friday, have I spluttered and made faces 
over food cooked with salt, and smiled and 
nodded energetically to express approval of 
victuals dressed without that condiment. (Our 
fare, when it left Keturah's hands, was mostly 
bread and treacle, or it might be a slice of 
seed-cake ; but by the time it reached our deso- 
late island, behind the big elder-bushes at the 
bottom of the garden, it was sure to have turned 
into goat's flesh, turtles' eggs, or wood pigeon.) 
Many a time has Havilah, grandfather's " odd 
man," whom I have before alluded to, been 
assailed with a brisk volley of musketry from a 
rolling-pin and the walking-stick, which had 
already done execution on the tiger of the 
jungle, and compelled, bloodthirsty cannibal that 
he was, to take to his canoe, and disappear across 
the ocean into the distant brew-house. 

" Many a time," I have said, and yet all these 
things happened within a week ! but days were 
long then, and full of incidents. Tedium was 
unknown, as was that mournful kind of ex- 
perience which teaches that to-morrow must be 
Bdfd, because it will be analogous to to-day. 
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It may be remembered that Eliza bad spoken 
to me before Donald's arrival of a contemplated 
tea-drinking. She obtained leave for " Master 
Ayrlie '* to join the party, and we all three went 
to her friend's house one afternoon. 

Eliza's friend was called Kitchen. We chil- 
dren thought this a very odd name, but we 
refrained from saying so, for fear of hurting 
Eliza's feelings. 

Mr. Kitchen lived in a tiny house in a remote, 
silent street called Burton's Gardens. All streets 
in Horsingham were more or less silent, except 
at " race time," when the whole town moved and 
babbled like a stream suddenly set free from 
frost; but Burton's Gardens was perhaps the 
dullest and least-frequented spot in Horsingham. 
On our way thither Eliza gave us a long account 
of the Kitchens, from which it appeared that 
Mr. Kitchen was a widower, with one son and 
one daughter; that he was by trade a coach- 
maker, and had been foreman many years in his 
father-in-law's shop ; that his father-in-law, Mr. 
Green, had saved a great deal of money; that 
the said Mr. Green was rather " near," but very 
strict in his moral views ; that Mr. Kitchen's 
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son was apprenticed to his father's and grand- 
father's business^ while his daughter kept house ; 
and that Mr. Green was confidently expected 
to bequeath his wealth to his grandchildren, 
Matthew and Alice Kitchen. 

*' So you see, Miss Anne," said Eliza, following 
out a sequence of ideas with which I was not 
then so famiUar as I have since become, "the 
Kitchens are most respectable." 

I should not deem it necessary to commemorate 
this tea-drinking, but for the fact of its being 
the occasion of introducing me to people who 
were afterwards closely connected with some of 
the chief incidents of my life. My remembrance 
of the evening has doubtless been greatly assisted 
by my subsequent knowledge of the people at 
whose house I passed it. 

There was a strip of garden enclosed within 
green palings in front of the house : a garden so 
small as only to contain one flower-bed of about 
the size and shape of the apple-pies Keturah gave 
us at dinner. A white chrysanthemum occupied 
this bed, which was bordered with London Pride, 
and surrounded by a path not much broader than 
my sash, strewn in a geometrical pattern with 
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various coloured gravel. I remember that Donald 
and I admired this vastly. 

We were received very kindly. The Kitchens 
were not at all gloomy, as I had expected. 
They laughed, and talked, and ate with great 
apparent enjoyment. I thought this rather 
strange, for the two or three books on a side- 
table that I peeped into (I could never see a 
book without longing to open it) appeared to 
contain matter of a very depressing and awful 
description ; and I had heard Eliza say that the 
preacher at the chapel they attended was " enough 
to make your blood run cold " sometimes. 

The whole was, as I have said, tiny ; and the 
parlour we took *tea in seemed scarcely big 
enough at first sight to hold us all ; but we found 
room enough after a while. There was a great 
old-fashioned escritoir opposite to the window, 
made of shining black wood. In the centre of it 
was a flap covered with green baize, that turned 
down so as to form a writing-desk ; and on this 
flap were disposed a huge Bible, an illustrated 
edition of the " Pilgrim's Progress,'* and a white 
china elephant with a gilt tnmk, and a gilt turret 
on his back, which turret was an ingenious con- 
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trivance for holding ink; and there was a steel 
pen stuck into a hole in the turret ; and I noticed 
that the steel pen appeared to be the only article 
in the room that did not look bright and clean. 
It was very rusty and dirty, and the wooden 
holder was thick with old ink-stains. I sup- 
posed that when Mr. Elitchen wanted to write 
a letter he took a better pen from some one of 
the many drawers in the escritoir ; but on con- 
fiding this supposition to Donald, he answered 
that very likely Mr. Kitchen never did write 
letters. 

Alice Kitchen, Donald and I decided, was a 
very pretty girl. She had row upon row of stiff 
light brown curls all round her head, and a fair 
skin, and she wore a blue bead necklace. Mr. 
Kitchen was an elderly man, who did not impress 
me particularly. He seemed rather fond of mak- 
ing jokes, most of which I did not understand, 
and he ate an enormous quantity of butter-cakes, 
saying, every now and then, " Alice, my daughter, 
go and see if the little maiden cannot find yet 
another batch of butter-cakes in the oven. Let 
us enjoy the merciful gifts of the Lord. Let us 
not receive them with a thankless heart,*' 
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Donald and I very much approved of this 
doctrine, and devoured so mucli pastry as makes 
me biKous even to think of now a days, though 
I do not remember that any evil consequences 
followed it then. 

Both Mr. Kitchen and Alice appeared de- 
lighted at the quantity we ate, and kept hos- 
pitably pressing us to take more. This, I 
reflected, was very different from Mrs. Abram, 
who had a fixed idea that we should infallibly 
over-eat ourselves at every meal. I have 
thought since that she possibly attributed this 
to the innate depravity of our unregenerate 
natures. I suppose that she herself must have 
suffered frequently from indigestion; for I re- 
member that she used to *' quack'* herself, as 
grandfather caUed it, in secret. And I have seen 
him ruthlessly confiscate niany a little round 
pasteboard box, wherever he laid hands on it. 
As for myself, I believe no child of the contem- 
porary generation was physicked less. Grand- 
father had as mortal an aversion to dosing folks, 
" As though medicine were poison ! " as Mrs. 
Abram plaintively observed ; " and he's a doctor, 
too ! " 
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We had half done tea before Matthew Kitchen 
came in. He had been detained at the shop by 
stress of work. 

" That is," explained Mr. Kitchen, " he hadn't 
ought to have been expected to stay over-hours ; 
but his grandfather thinks no end of Mat, and 
has a fancy that so long as he's there things 
goes right. And Mat nat'rally don't like to put 
his grandfather out." 

I took a strong and instant dislike to this 
young man. He was clumsily and awkwardly 
made, and moved in a loose-jointed fashion. He 
had red cheeks and black eyes, a shapeless snub 
nose, and coarse, pouting lips of unspeakable sul- 
lenness, surrounded by a black down of incipient 
moustache. 

His father and sister seemed anxious to propi- 
tiate him, I thought ; for they made room for 
him eagerly, and Alice put fresh tea into the 
pot, and sent into the kitchen for hot cakes, 
earnestly assuring Matthew that they had been 
put aside specially for him. He said grace in 
a growling bass voice, and afterwards a hush 
seemed to fall upon us all. Even the butter- 
cakes seemed to have lost their savour : but that 
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may have been because we had already eaten so 
many. 

The only incident of that evening worth re- 
cording is a sudden blaze of defiance elicited from 
Donald by Mat Kitchen. The word "blaze," 
perhaps, is too unsteady and fleeting to describe 
Donald's condition. It was rather a glow. It 
happened thus: Mr. Kitchen had been teUing 
me (in an elaborately easy style, as of one 
painfully stooping to my childish level) how 
Dr. Hewson, my grandfather, had attended his 
(Kitchen's) late wife in her last iUness; and 
how, although it was impossible to save her life, 
grandfather's care and skill alleviated her suf- 
ferings. I listened with much interest, and 
thought it kind and pleasant of Mr. Kitchen 
to speak so well of grandfather, when Mat 
(whom, in my subsequent knowledge of him, 
I discovered to be constitutionally averse to 
hear other people praised) interposed gruffly 
with the remark that the skill of the godless 
profiteth nothing. 

" Grandfather isn't godless ! " cried I, flushed 
and trembling in a moment. 

" No, deary, no," said Alice, soothingly. 
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" Don't ye mind. Matthew is very zealous in 
testifying. But lie don't mean it, deary." 

But this equivocal praise did not suit Mat- 
thew's temper. 

" Yes, I do mean it ! " he said, apparently 
beginning to enjoy himself more than he had 
hitherto done throughout the evening, and let- 
ting his pouting mouth relax into something like 
a smile. " I ain't agoing to be a respecter of 
persons. It won't pay to fly in the face of Provi- 
dence for the sake of worldly men, or worldly 
matters." 

" Well, well, my lad," said Mr. Kitchen, rather 
uneasily ; " thou'st testified ; now hold thy peace. 
We all think well of Dr. Hewson's skill in the 
heaKng art, and of his kindness in a carnal and 
unregenerate sense. That's enough." 

"Nay, father," persisted Matthew doggedly, 
shaking his head and shooting a vicious side- 
glance from his bright black eyes, like a horse 
that has got the bit between his teeth, and ftdly 
imderstands all that that implies ; " nay, that is 
not enough. When is Dr. Hewson seen among 
the congregations of the godly P What is his 
religion P " 
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" That's no business of yours ! " cried Donald 
stoutly. He rose to his feet and faced Matthew, 
who, however, feigned not to notice him. 

" Is he not as one of the vain physicians — as 
those who hold by worldly science, which is fool- 
ishness, and neglect heavenly things, which only 
are wisdom P '' 

" You come along, Anne ! " said Donald, seiz- 
ing his cap and taking me by the hand, "I 
shan't stop here to hear your grandfather abused. 
Come along out, this minute ! " 

He had got hold of my little cloak by this 
time, and was trying to huddle me into it, with 
the hood trailing on the ground, and the hem 
round my shoulders. I was crying. Eliza, con- 
fused by her deafness, looked thoroughly bewil- 
dered; and Alice was vainly trying to make 
peace, but only succeeding in adding to the 
tumult. 

ISo persuasion could move Donald to remain. 
He was quite inflexible, and insisted so master- 
fully on Eliza's dressing me and bringing me 
away, that we were absolutely on the point of 
leaving the house, when Mr. Kitchen said — 

" Young sir, you are under my roof, and have 
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partaken of my humble hospitality : I do not 
think this a becoming manner of taking your 
leave." 

Donald faced round in a moment. 

" I don't mean to behave badly to you, sir," 
he said ; " but what does your son pitch into Dr. 
Hewson for ? Dr. Hewson is a gentleman ; and 
I think your son is very ignorant when he talks 
about science being ' foolishness,' and things like 
that. I'm very much obliged to you and Alice 
for the butter-cakes," added poor Donald, with a 
touch of bathos, " but I shan't stay here to hear 
things said against Dr. Hewson all the same. 
And you wouldn't like to hear your friends 
spoken ill of, yourself ! " he exclaimed, turning 
full upon Matthew with a strength of earnest 
indignation in his childish face that I shall never 
forget. "And I call it mean and cowardly to 
speak ill of people behind their backs ; especially 
people that have never done you any harm, but 
have been kind to you ; and really good people 
wouldn't do it. So all your talk is just cant, 
Mr. Matthew; and if I was big enough I'd 
thrash you ! " 

With this final burst he marched out of the 
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place, holding me by the hand, and followed by 
Eliza, who was a mere image of confusion and 
dismay. 

I do not remember that much was said to us 
afterwards on the subject of our stormy exit from 
Mr. Kitchen's house. Grandfather, I think, held 
a theory akin to that of the old lady, who laid it 
down as a rule that children should be treated 
with a little whoksome neglect. At all events, 
he always avoided " making a fuss " about any 
of our sayings and doings, either to praise or to 
blame.' 

But I have a distinct recollection of hearing 
the matter debated by the female members of 
the household. Each took a different view. Eliza 
— who had the gentlest temper in the world — 
mildly said that she thought Master Ayrlie had 
been a bit too hot; Matthew Kitchen would 
testify, in season or out of season ; and of course 
it wasn't like as* if he'd said anything against 
Dr. Hewson in a worldly spirit. 

" I suppose you call it showing a heavenly 
spirit, for a young bellowing calf like Mat 
Kitchen to set himself up in judgment on a gen- 
tleman like master ! And one as smoothed his 
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own mother's last moments^ and attended her as 
though she'd ha' been the foremost lady in the 
land, and took no fee because they was poor 
and in trouble at the time. I've no patience ! " 
exclaimed Keturah, indignantly. And when 
Eliza meekly replied that no doubt Matthew 
had been moved by a sense of duty, and that it 
must have been a painful trial to the natural man 
to speak as he had spoken, Keturah rejoined with 
withering contempt : " Don't you believe a word 
on it ! His nat'ral man's the kind o' creetur as 
hates to be grateful ; that's what it amounts to. 
It ain't hard for fellows like Mat Kitchen to do 
their duty so long as they can make out as their 
duty is to pick all the hard words from the Bible 
and pitch 'em at folks' heads ! To see them kind 
o' people ready to burst wi' over-bearingness, 
and calling it religion ! Ugh ! it fairly turns my 
stummick ! " 

Mrs. Abram, as far as I was able to under- 
stand her utterances, attributed Matthew's want 
of charity to the fact of his being a dissenter. 
She moaned a good deal, I remember, and 
seemed to think we were all — including grand- 
father — in a bad way. 
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Soon after our visit to the Kitchens the time 
of my parents' absence from home came to an 
end, and I had to return to Water-Eardley. I 
left Mortlands with the hope of soon seeing some 
of its inmates again; for grandfather promised 
to bring Donald to see us, and he kept his word. 

I had a great deal to say to mother when I 
reached home. I found that she was aware of 
Donald's arrival, and that she remembered having 
seen his father, Captain Ayrlie, when she was a 
little girl, and before he went to India. 

*^ I think," said I, one day, very gravely, " that 
when I grow up I shall marry Donald." 

" Oh, indeed ! " said mother, laughing, and 
stroking my hair with both her hands. " You 
have settled that, have you P " 

"Well, I told Donald that I thought I should 
marry him.^ 

" And what did he say P 

" He said he thought he shoiddn't mind." 

This speech was repeated that same afternoon 
to my father at dinner. He was immensely 
amused, and threw himself back in his chair to 
laugh ;— a good deal to my confusion and per- 
plexity. 
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Of Donald's visit to "Water-Eardley I hare 
retained no special remembrance. But I do 
recollect that my father asked grandfather's leave 
to take him (Donald) to the races, whither I also 
was to go for the first time, and that grand- 
father peremptorily refused, and there was sharp 
discussion — almost a quarrel — about it. Also I 
remember that, before going back to Mortlands, 
Donald confided to me that if my father would 
let that young black bull be turned into the 
riverside meadow by himself, he thought he could 
lasso him as they do in South America. 

" For," said he, argumentatively, " you know 
it's more skill than strength that does it ! " 

But my father's objections to the experiment 
proved insuperable, and Donald went away with- 
out having lassoed the black bull. 



CHAPTER V. 

We went to the races — father, mother, and I — 
on the day on which the great cnp was run fpr. 
That was a race famous throughout the length 
and breadth of the land ; and the beautiful 
Horsingham course was crowded with people from 
far and near. 

I scarcely recognised it under its changed 
aspect. The bright green turf, where I and 
Selina had gathered mushrooms many a morning, 
was trampled and strewn with a squalid litter 
of orange-peel, and nut-shells, and fluttering, 
crumpled papers. Merciless feet — brute and 
human — crushed the light elastic harebell and 
the short-stemmed daisy. There was a roar of 
voices in the air, that ebbed and flowed like a 
tide — now louder, now lower. We were in an 
open carriage, in a good position to see every- 
thing that passed. Strange, grotesque figures 
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came and went in motley garb. I was amused 
and excited^ and at the same time a little 
frightened, by the unwonted throng. I re- 
member once that vague feeKng of terror to 
which I was subject took possession of me as 
the panting horses dashed past us, followed by 
the terrible roar of voices that seemed to rush 
along in their wake, as flame rushes through 
stubble. 

I pressed up close to mother in silence, and 
turned my face away from the surging, shouting 
crowd. Then there was a pause, and another 
rush and roar as the horses came back to the 
winning-post. And then they said that the race 
was over, and that the favourite had been beaten. 

Father had gone away before the great race 
began, and at its close he came back to the 
carriage, laughing and talking very excitedly. 
And he made Dodd pour out some champagne, 
and told mother she ought to drink a glass to 
celebrate the occasion. And then he made me 
taste the foaming wine also, and said that he had 
been in luck. 

I remember — ^how well I remember ! — that 
mother shook her head and told him that he had 
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been naughty, and that lie had promised not to 
bet. And father turned quite red and angry in 
a moment, and said how could she talk such 
nonsense P It could not be called betting ; 
merely a few shillings. But it had been a mere 
ehance, the favourite not winning ; and so he had 
won ten times what he had risked. And why 
hadn*t she the good-nature to be pleased at 
seeing him in good spirits instead of croaking 
and preaching P 

This impressed me as much with surprise as 
pain. For I was happily unaccustomed t6 hear 
harsh words pass between my parents. The 
crowd began to move away from the course. 
Our horses were put to, and we drove slowly 
away amid the press of other vehicles. As we 
were departing, father said to me, giving me a 
kiss, " Well, Anne, and how did you like the 
races P" 

I answered that I liked it all very much, 
especially the little boy with the blue frock on, 
and the long white stockings that had sparkling 
silver things all over them ; and the dog which 
danced on his hind legs when the organ played ; 
but that I wished those men that rode on the 
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pretty horses would not whip them so, for I was 
sure the poor horses ran as fast as ever they 
could ; and for my part, I thought it was crueL 

But to this father made answer impatiently 
that I was a little goose, and that the horses 
liked the excitement of racing very much — 
which, however, I secretly doubted. 

The air and the wine, which I was quite 
imused to, made me drowsy, and I fell fast 
asleep, I did not awake until we were driving 
in at the gate of Water-Eardley. I found my- 
self tenderly covered with a warm shawl, and 
with a cushion under my head. As I opened my 
eyes, I saw father holding mother's hand in his, 
and heard him say, " My darling Lucy, what is 
the use of making promises? Can't you trust 
me?" 

Donald's arrival at Horsingham had been a 
great event in my life, and his departure left a 
blank for a long time. The prospect of his going 
away drove the races out of my mind. He was 
to return to Mortlands, but not until the Mid- 
summer holidays. Next summer ! It seemed 
worlds away. You might almost as well have 
talked to me of next century. 
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I well remember a parting scene that took 
place the night before Donald returned to school. 
I had been spending the day at Mortlands. "We 
children had revisited our favourite spots in the 
garden, and I had received injunctions from 
Donald as to the administration of a good deal of 
his property in Robinson Crusoe's Island during 
his absence. Also I had promised to look after 
some guinea-pigs he had purchased. He had at 
first had some intention of carrying them to 
school in his pocket, but grandfather dissuaded 
him. So the guinea-pigs were left under Ha- 
vilah's charge, subject to my occasional super- 
vision. I was not fond of the guinea-pigs. They 
had a peculiar mobility of nose which distressed 
me. And my private opinion was that they were 
not really affectionate. But I promised to be 
kind to them for Donald's sake. It had been a 
busy morning, and after dinner we all sat round 
the fire, gathered together for the first time that 
day. Grandfather and Mrs. Abram were in their 
usual places. I was seated on my little stool 
with Tib on my knee; and Donald stood by 
grandfather's chair. Grandfather had one hand 
on the boy's head, and was talking to him kindly 
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and earnestly. As I looked up at tlie two, it 
suddenly struck me that Donald^ who seemed so 
tall| and strong, and wise to me, was but a little 
fellow beside grandfather after all. I began to 
cry at the image I had conjured up of Donald, 
friendless and improtected, all those many miles 
away, among big, rough boys, who, perhaps, 
might even beat and ill-use him, as Jackson had 
beaten Steenie. 

Grandfather lifted me up from my stool on to 
his knee, and soothed and comforted me with 
great gentleness and patience ; but my tears con- 
tinued to flow, and my sobs went on crescendo. 
I was vexed at Donald's apparent indifference, 
and I had a vague notion that if I cried very 
much it would pain Donald, and punish him for 
not being so sorry to go as I was at his going. 
I was perfectly aware that this feeb'ng was evil, 
and I afterwards suffered severely from remorse, 
for my conscience, as I have said, was as in- 
evitable and implacable as fate ; nevertheless, I 
yielded to it, and continued to utter ever- 
increasing sounds of lamentation. 

"Come, Anne," said Donald, at length much 
disconcerted by my convulsive grief; "I say, 
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Anne^ don*t cry any more. What's the good? 
Come ! Have a snap." 

With that he drew forth and presented to me 
a species of confection popular in Horsingham. 
It was a treacly kind of cake, full of holes, like 
a very thin section of petrified sponge, and it 
was known as ''gingerbread snap/' or more 
briefly as " snap." 

Donald, in all good faith, held out a sticky 
snap, which had grown flaccid from a prolonged 
residence in his pocket. But far from accepting 
this singidar panacea for woe, I clenched my 
little fist and struck him as hard a blow as I 
could with it — to his profoimd astonishment. 

" Little Nancy ! " said grandfather, in a deep, 
concentrated voice, which had the instant eflfect 
of making me try to check my sobs : still them 
at once I could not. They had got beyond my 
control. *' Little Nancy ! " I trembled, con- 
science-stricken. 

** See now what all your aflfection is worth ! 
Tou are sorry that Donald is going away, and 
that is natural. But you are also angry — angry 
that he, too, does not scream, and sob, and dis- 
tress every one around him. And so, in your 
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selfish desire to vex him, because you are vexed, 
you let yourself be ungrateful, and violent, and 
foolishly ill-tempered. I could not have believed 
this of my little Nancy." 

I was so overwhelmed by the essential truth 
of this reproof, so confused at my childish mind 
being thus plainly read, so stricken to the heart 
by the thought that now Donald,.. #eeing what 
manner of little girl I really was,.w!0uld love me 
no longer, that I slid down from grandfather's 
knee on to the hearth-rug, burying my &ce in 
an agony of sorrow and mortification, the bitter- 
ness of which, while it lasted, I am inclined to 
believe has never been surpassed throughout my 
subsequent life. 

There was a silent pause that seemed to last 
for an hour, and that was only broken by 
Mrs. Abram inarticulately murmuring something 
about the Evil One — she habitually attributed 
all troubles to his direct and personal inter- 
ference in the afiairs of mankind — and by my 
stifled sobs. 

Then I felt Donald kneel down close by my 
side, and he whispered in my ear, " Come, Anne, 
I say, don't cry any more ; I shall come back at 
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Midsummer you know. And I don't mind your 
hitting me ; it didn't hurt me a bit. Come ! " 

" I d — didn't wa — a — ant the snap. But I 
— I — I've been ^o naughty. You'll n — ^never, 
n — ^never, lore me any mo — o — ore ! " 

" Oh yes I shall ; all right. Come, don't cry. 
Here, Anne, I say, do have a snap." 

I accepted the snap on purely sentimental 
grounds, for I did not in the least want to eat it, 
and clasped it convulsively in one hand, while I 
tried to wipe my eyes on the inaccessible pocket- 
handkerchief with the other. Heaven knows my 
grief was genuine enough, and yet at that very 
moment I began to lick off a few tears that had 
tricMed down at the comers of my mouth, and 
to speculate wonderingly on the phenomenon of 
their saltness. 

Of course I was finally kissed and forgiven ; 
and I sat close beside Donald all the rest of the 
evening, holding his hand in mine. Once, in the 
folness of my gratitude for reinstatement in his 
affections, I raised his broad sturdy little fingers 
to my lips, and kissed them humbly. And I 
recollect observing, as I did so, that they smelt 
of slate-pencil. 
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He went away the next day on the top of 
the mail-coachy looking very small up there, I 
thought, beside the burly men in great -coats. 
And for a long time, or for a time that seemed 
long to me then, I missed him sordy. When 
the spring began to clothe the trees with green 
again, I began to talk of Donald's return, and to 
look forward to it eagerly. Grandfather did not 
say much on the subject, but I knew very well 
that he, too, would be glad to see the boy again* 
He was a favourite with the whole household at 
Mortlands. Keturah had treated him with unex- 
ampled indulgence. I remember that my sense 
of justice had many a time been outraged by the 
dijfference made between him and me in sundry 
matters of tearing and spoiling clothes, &c. I 
could see no such fundamental diversity between 
a rent in Donald's trousers and a splotch of ink 
or garden-mould on my pinafore, as made the one 
a pardonable peccadillo, and the other a serious 
lapse from virtue. But, although my reason 
rebelled against accepting the statement fre- 
quently made by Mrs. Abram — "Donald is a 
boy, love: boys always tear their clothes: it's 
in the nature of them" — as any satisfactory 
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excuse for condoning his destructiveness (since 
it was clear that it was equally in the nature of 
me to dirty my pinafore and crush my straw 
bonnet out of shape), I bore Donald no grudge 
for the preference shown to him. I loved him 
too well to be jealous of the love that was given 
to him ; though I think it likely that I might 
have been jealous of the love that he gave, had 
any competitor in his affections come in my 
way in those days. 

Be that as it may, every one liked Donald 
at Mortlands, and looked forward to his return. 
But there came a sad disappointment. Grand- 
father read us a letter one morning from a 
certain Colonel Fisher, who was a distant rela- 
tive of Captain Ayrlie, saying that he had 
obtained leave from the boy's father to take him 
to Scotland for the holidays, and that he thought 
it might be advantageous to the boy to make 
friends among his own people. A week or two 
afterwards came a letter from Captain Ayrlie 
himself, written a long time previously, to the 
effect that his comrade and third cousin was 
returning home from India with his family, and 
would look after Donald, and receive him during 
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the holidays. And Captain Ayrlie added, that 
he hoped Colonel Fisher would reach England 
in time to save grandfather the bore of having 
the boy in his house at all, as it must necessarily 
be a nuisance to so quiet a household as Mort- 
lands to have a noisy schoolboy suddenly brought 
into their midst. And it was only his (Captain 
Ayrlie's) reliance on grandfather's old friendship 
that had ever emboldened him to ask such a 
thing, in the difficulty of knowing to whom to 
entrust the boy. Great was the outcry when 
these disappointing missives arrived. As for 
me, although in honest truth I believe that time 
had already begun to make Donald's image 
fainter in my mind, I was in despair. It was 
my first great disappointment. I wanted grand- 
father to write and demand Donald without 
delay. 

"Tut, little Nancy," said grandfather slowly. 
" It will be better for the boy to live a healthy 
boy-life among his own kith and kin in Scotland 
than to come here. Yes ; he would have found 
it drearier and duller as time went on. Unless, 

indeed Dry your eyes, little Nancy ; I am 

sorry, too." 
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Two events soon happened to occupy my at- 
tention. The first event was the birth of a little 
brother; the second, my consequent going to 
school. The simple lessons that mother was used 
to give me were all interrupted by baby's arrival. 
Mother was not strong for a long time after his 
birth, and I was banished to my nursery during 
the greater part of the day. All the happiness 
that home had ever afforded me was gained in my 
parent's society. Debarred from that, Water- 
Eardley Manor was but an imcongenial place to 
me. I could not be always at Mortlands ; and, if 
I could have been, there were no means there of 
prosecuting my education ; so it was settled that 
I should go to school. 

There was a lady who kept a boarding-school 
in a fine old-fashioned house in Horsingham, on 
the outskirts of the town, and not very far from 
the race-course. I was to be what was called a 
weekly boarder, going home — or to my grand- 
father's house, which was nearer — every Satur- 
day, and returning to school on Monday morning. 
I looked forward to this change (as well as I 
can recall my feeling on the subject) with, on 
the whole, more pleasure than pain. But it was 
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not without a sinking at the hearty and some 
bitter tears, that I said '* good-bye" to mother, 
and gave a farewell kiss to my little baby-brother 
sleeping on her breast. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Theke is no need, for the clear understanding 
of the rest of these pages, that I should describe 
my school-life at length. It was calm and 
monotonous. I can compare it to the course of 
the little streamlets that intersected some of the 
grass-lands on my father's farm. The natural 
channel was banked up, and guided without 
being distorted altogether from its original direc-> 
tion. Little ripples sometimes ruffled it ; deeper 
pools lay brown and silent beneath its banks; 
blue forget-me-nots made the eye glad with 
their beauty here and there ; there were reaches 
of weedless grass, green and smooth ; and again 
there were tangles of hemlock, and spear-like 
clusters of pithy rushes. Slowly the little 
streamlet slid onward with a steady secure cur- 
rent imtil it joined the wider river, and must 
thenceforth flow through calm and storm im- 
guided to the sea. 
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The greater part of my life during eight years 
was spent at school. Our governess, Mrs. Lane, 
was a widowed gentlewoman; tall, slender, 
stately, with a soft voice and a stem eye. To her 
the school was the world. Had she been the 
matron of a jail, or head-nurse in an hospital, I 
am inclined to beUeve that the universe would 
speedily have presented itself to her mind as all 
jail or all hospital. She had a passion for sys- 
tematising, such as I have met with in no other 
Englishwoman. Her rules were inflexible, 
because they were the strictly logical result of 
her principles. Given the premise, Mrs. Lane's 
deductions must infallibly follow. Her intellect, 
though shallow, was very clear. She always re- 
minded me of a fine frosty day : cloudless, pale sky, 
bright sunshine (delightful to look upon, impossible 
to bask in), and a little sharp nip pervading the 
serene atmosphere. Fortunately, it was amongst 
Mrs. Lane's principles that ample and generous 
noui'lshment was necessary for young growing 
creatures. We were well fed and well lodged. 

How well I remember Mrs. Abram (who, poor 
soul, had once been nearly starved to death at 
school herself) expressing the greatest solicitude 
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^bout my diet, and making a suggestion, un- 
known to grandfather, that I should be provided 
with a tin case of captain's biscuits to stave off 
the pangs of hunger, 'should I find myself 
reduced to a low ebb. I very much approved 
this scheme, and was eager to adopt it with one 
trifling alteration, namely, that the tin case 
should contain, not captain's biscuits, but ''snaps" 
and macaroons. But Mrs. Abram would not hear 
of either; partly because macaroons and snaps 
were bilious, as she said ; but also, as I was 
secretly convinced, because they were nice! 
However, I had not been many weeks at school, 
before it became obvious to all who looked on me 
that no such provision as Mrs. Abram had con- 
templated could be needfid. I have mentioned 
that my health was delicate when I was a young 
child. But I grew stronger year by year ; and 
I have been throughout my adult life a singularly 
healthy woman. 

The few events that marked the course of those 
eight years which I have said I spent chiefly at 
school may be briefly presented, before the little 
banked-in rivulet leaves its straight, safe channels 
for the wider flood. 
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SeUna, my nurse-maid, got married ; and who 
should her bridegroom be but Donald's old 
enemy, Mat Kitchen! I felt there was some- 
how a suitability in the match, although I was 
vaguely sorry for Selina, too. It had been 
brought about in this wise: — My father had 
bought a pretty little pony-phaeton, as a present 
for mother, out of his winnings on the day of 
the great race which I was taken to see. Some 
accidental injury having been done to this 
vehicle. Mat Kitchen was sent out to Water- 
Eardley by his grandfather, Mr. Green, the 
coach-builder, to see what repairs were neces- 
sary to it. On this occasion, and on several 
subsequent occasions, he saw Selina, and was 
attracted by her. Mat was by this time re- 
ceiving good wages, being, I believe, skilled 
in his trade. Then, too, he had the pros- 
pect of an inheritance from his grandfather, 
and was considered altogether an eligible 
match. 

" I was vexed with your father for buying me 
that phaeton," said mother once thoughtfully. 
" I said I was sure that money got by betting 
would bring no blessing with it. But it has 
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brought good luck to Selina, at all events. It 
has got her a husband/' 

Such amount of good luck as was involved 
in marrying Mat Kitchen certainly did fall to 
Selina's share. My parents helped to furnish her 
little house for her. I was taken to see it before 
the wedding; and there I saw the bridegroom- 
elect, looking, as I thought, more sullen than 
ever. He had shaved his dark upper lip, and 
wore a fringe of black whiskers. He eyed the 
furniture in a glum manner, and let fall no 
syllable of gratitude or gratification for the 
presents Selina had received. I could not help 
fancying — probably erroneously — that he kept 
remembering the evening when Donald and I 
had taken tea at his father's house, and secretly 
enjoying the recollection of having made himself 
so unpleasant. But he called me "little miss,'* 
and was not uncivil. Alice Kitchen was there, 
too. She begged me to go and see her and her 
father some day, when Mat should be married. I 
did go one afternoon on my way from school to 
Mortlands, accompanied by Eliza. I had dis- 
covered — I cannot now tell exactly by what 
means — with the intuitive quickness of a child's 
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observation, that Eliza was afflicted at Matthew 
Kitchen's marriage, and would have liked to 
marry him herself. Also I noticed that Mr. 
Kitchen and Alice seemed sorry for her, and 
made much of her, and I drew the conclusion 
that they would have preferred to have her for 
a daughter and sister rather than Selina. Mr. 
Kitchen's little parlour looked exactly the same 
as of yore, even to the white and gold elephant, 
with the rusty steel pen in his castle. I had 
some delicious butter-cakes, baked expressly for 
me. And they talked of Donald. Mr. Kitchen 
observed that he (Donald) was " a high-mettled 
young youth ; " and seemed to think the phrase a 
happy one, repeating it more than once. 

And now, as I look back, I perceive that during 
my school life the image of Donald had been 
fading, fading, until it had become the mistiest 
outline of a memory. Were it not for hearing 
him spoken of, I should, I feel sure, have for- 
gotten him at this time altogether. Should the 
reader ask, " How, then, is it that you have been 
able to give so many minute details of your first 
acquaintance with the boy?" I shall reply by 
another question. Do you not now, reader. 
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if your years number more than some two score 
or so, recall the events of your childhood more 
clearly than you could have done at eighteen ? 

In the leafy summer time we see only the 
screen of foliage that borders our pathway. 
Every hedgerow is full of life. Every branch 
bears its bloom. But when autimm, like some 
grave and wise enchanter of old time, touches 
the world with his golden wand, and the trans- 
muted leaves fall yellow from the bough, we 
look back through the open tracery, and the 
landscape we have traversed lies softly clear 
beneath our gaze. 

The seasons succeeded each other, and my life 
continued to be monotonous and tranquil out- 
wardly. Within there was growth, and struggle, 
and change ; as, I suppose, there must be in 
all yoimg souls. Those by whom I was sur-» 
rounded remained unaltered : or they altered so 
gradually that I scarcely as yet perceived any 
change in them. Only one thing I observed in 
my visits home ; namely, that father had quite 
fallen into the practice of going to the races 
every spring and autumn. Sometimes he even 
went away to our county town to attend a great 
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race there. Also I noticed that grandfather, wha 
used to inveigh so heartily against horse-racing, 
had now become gravely silent on the subject 
at "Water-Eardley ; or, at all events, he was so 
whenever I was present. Once, however, on 
going into our dining-room, after dinner, with a 
message from mother to my grandfather, who 
had been spending the day with us, I found the 
two men in a vehement dispute over their wine. 
Father was hot, and flushed, and angry. Grand- 
father's face was as stem and set as stone, only 
his grey eyes sparkled. As I entered I heard 
father say sneeringly, "I wonder. Dr. Hewson, 
that you, who have such very liberal views on 
most subjects, should be so prejudiced on this 
point.'' Whereto grandfather made answer, " I 
do not think, George, that you in the least degree 
apprehend what my views are on any important 
subject. At least, let me assure you that my 
views do not include proclaiming full liberty of 
blackguardism to blackguards.'' 

Then they both saw me standing scared in the 
doorway, and ceased speaking. My message put 
an end to the discussion, for it was to beg grand- 
father to come and look at my little brother 
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Harold. The child had been ailing for some 
days; and mother said he seemed fevered and 
imeasy in his sleep ; and she was anxious about 
him. 

Ah ! I am coming to a dark place in my young 
life : to a valley of shadow, watered by a foimtain 
of tears. My little baby-brother ! How we watch 
the sweet round cheeks growing hot and crimson, 
and listen to to the piteous little cry, "Oh, 
mamma; oh, mamma; TLa.TTj so sirstt/ f 

Almost more piteous is it, when he is for a 
time free from suflfering, to see the little creature 
laugh and try to play his old romping games with 
me, and open wide appealing eyes when he finds 
that his baby strength no longer suffices to do as 
he has been used to do. For he grows weaker 
and weaker, and wastes and fades day by day. 
And at length the end comes. Care and skill, 
and the mother's sleepless devotion, cannot save 
him. He falls softly into a slumber, with one 
little wasted hand clasping my finger, and the 
other laid upon his innocent lips, like a symbolic 
statue of silence. And the silence comes down 
solemnly — solemnly and sweetly. The waxen 
face changes to marble, and the tiny hand grows 
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chill. I am brought face to face with an awfiil, irre- 
vocable fact^ that is blind and deaf to my sorrow. 
After her baby's death, mother was ill for 
some time; ailing for some time longer. She 
and father went away to a sea-side place: very 
far away it seemed to my imagination. In my 
parents' absence I spent every Saturday and 
Sunday at Mortlands. I went with Mrs. Abram 
to a musty-smelling church, with damp, stufi^ 
pews, and a black, shining wooden gallery. And 
there a clergyman preached long sermons, " fiill 
of sound and fury, signifying'* — ^many things 
which I am averse to contemplate, even at this 
present period of my life ; but which seemed to 
afford Mrs. Abram a gloomy and ghoul-like satis- 
faction. Hideous images of the charnel-house, 
from which my soul revolted. How he harped 
on despair and dread, as if they made sweet 
music ! No word of human love and charity can 
I recall that issued jfrom his lips in the pulpit. 
" Good- will towards men " had been omitted 
from his gospel. That is not what the angel 
voices sang in his ears. Glad tidings of good 
things were revealed to no mortal by his clerical 
voice. Dressed in a little brief authority, he 
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dealt out death and damnation to all and sundry. 
But when he descended to the vestry he grew 
milder; and by the time he had donned his 
coaty and reached the church-door, he became 
human, and held his little children gently by the 
hand. I even heard that in sickness and poverty 
no one was more benevolent than he: that he 
gave liberally out of his slender means, and 
grudged neither time nor trouble to his needy 
parishioners. All which things, as I grew older, 
I kept in my heart, and pondered them. 

Mother came back from the sea-side with 
restored health. All fell into its usual track at 
Water-Eardley, as it used to be before our pretty 
blossom came and peeped upon the earth, and 
then folded his soft leaves again for ever. At 
Mrs. Lane's I did not form any of the romantic 
Mendships which are popularly supposed to make 
a necessary part of a school-girl's experience. 
I was not very gregarious by nature. I was 
fiEistidious in my choice of companionship. And 
then, doubtless, I was devoid of many qualities 
which ensure popukrity. I had very few ac- 
quaintances in Horsingham. Grandfather, as I 
have said, had lived in almost total seclusion 
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from society, for as long as I can remember. 
And the years as they advanced, rather con- 
firmed than diminished his dislike to mix with 
the world. My father's friends and relations 
lived chiefly in the country. Still there were 
one or two houses in Horsingham which I occa- 
sionally visited. Sir Peter Bunny's was one of 
these houses. Sir Peter had once been mayor, 
and was knighted on the occasion of heading 
some deputation during his mayoralty. He was 
a thin, handsome old gentleman, with dark eye- 
brows and white hair, and small features. His 
portrait was exhibited one year at the Royal 
Academy; and the legend ran in Horsingham 
that enthusiastic visitors would point it out to 
eacli other as the very type and ideal of an aristo- 
cratic gentleman of ancient lineage, and would 
turn to their catalogues and say, " Bunny ! Sir 
Peter Bunny! Of the Shropshire Bunnys, I 
wonder?'' in a very genteel and knowing man- 
ner. But we Horsingham folk knew that Sir 
Peter made his money as a maltster, and that 
Lady Bunny's mother kept a boarding-house at 
Scarborough; and that despite the big coat-of- 
arms on their carriage, and the crest blazoned 
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on every possible and impossible article of fur- 
niture in the bouse^ the Bunnys are, in the 
pure eyes of county society, "nobody" — mere 
impalpable figments of the vulgar brain. They 
and their man-servant, and their maid-servant, 
their cattle — ^and, in short, everything save the 
stranger within their gates (who is usually, in 
his own opinion, somebody, and eats Sir Peter's 
dinners in a manner calculated to prove it!) 
being in any polite sense the mere baseless fabric 
of a vision. 

Despite this Berkeleian theory of the Bunnys* 
existence, they were greatly liked and respected. 
Their youngest daughter was a schoolfellow of 
mine, and I sometimes took tea at her father's 
house, and spetit a quiet evening there. Also, I 
had made the acquaintance of Mr. Arkwright, 
the curate of Mrs. Abram's favourite clergyman, 
whose direM ministrations I have spoken of; and 
of Mrs. Arkwright and the little Arkwrights — 
and the name of these latter is Legion. I never 
met Mr. Arkwright without being possessed by 
a yearning pity for him. The phrase sounds 
absurd, in our relative positions ; nevertheless, it 
is strictly true. My more mature judgment 
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leads me to doubt whether the ease were one 
calling for all the compassion I layished on it. 
But as a very young girl — ^little more than a 
child when I first knew him — ^I was unfeignedly 
sorry for the Rev. Edwin Arkwright in my heart. 
He was so very poor, and he had so many yoimg 
children, and his wife, though doubtless the 
partner of his cares, appeared to me so little cal- 
culated to be the soother of his sorrows. He 
was known by all Horsingham to be in debt ; and 
yet no one could blame him for extravagance. 
I once said to Mrs. Lane (I scarcely know how 
my speech was brought about, for my communi- 
cations with her were rarely impulsive or confi- 
dential) — " How dreadful it must be to be in 
debt ! To feel that you have had people's goods, 
and have not paid for them ! " And Mrs. Lane 
looked at me very strangely, and said — ^Yes ; she 
supposed it must be dreadftil; and hoped I should 
always continue to think in the same way. 

A day or two afterwards I was passing Mrs. 
Lane's sitting-room, the door of which was ajar, 
and I was surprised and startled to hear grand- 
father's voice within. 

" We will settle the whole account now, if you 
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pleause, Mrs. Lane/' lie said. ^^ Three quarters 
schooling are due^ are they not P'' 

Before I could gather presence of mind to move 
away, the door of the sitting-room was fully 
opened, and grandfather and Mrs. Lane came 
out into the hall. 

"Anne, how pale you are!'* exclaimed my 
governess. She looked quite alarmed, and made 
a movement forward to take hold of me. Grand- 
father gave me a searching glance, and said, 
" May Anne come home with me to Mortlands 
now, Mrs. Lane P I know that it is out of the 
regular course of things ; but it will only antici- 
pate the half-holiday by one ^ day, and I shall 
feel obliged to you if you wiU permit it." 

Mrs. Lane at once assented. I think she fan- 
cied that my grandfather's medical eye detected 
some incipient illness in me. But there was 
none : I had merely been startled and seized 
upon by a vague feeling of uneasiness, which had 
immediately translated itself in my countenance. 

Grandfather took me home to his house ; and 
as soon as we arrived at Mortlands, he bade 
me follow him into his study. I obeyed with a 
beating heart. I could recall no such summons 
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having happened preyiously. He kissed me and 
placed me in a chair^ and then sat down opposite 
to me. 

" Anne/' said he, " what did you hear me say 
to Mrs. Lane ? I saw in your face that you had 
been shocked and startled." 

I told him what I had heard ; adding, " How 
could it be, dear grandfather, that so much 
should be owing to Mrs. Lane P I had no idea — 
I thought '' 

I stopped with twitching lips. An attempt 
to utter another syllable would have resulted in 
a burst of tears, and I was resolved not to give 
way to that weakness without a struggle to 
retain my self-command. 

" Little Nancy, I did not know that the money 
was owing until yesterday. When I did know 
it, I got your mother to let me pay it — ^for her." 

There was an almost imperceptible pause before 
the two last syllables, but my ear detected, my 
mind marked it. However, I did not press 
grandfather with any further questions at that 
time. He told me that all was well at "Water- 
Eardley, and reassured me on the whole. 

"By the way, little Nancy," he said, just 
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before dismissing me from the study, "when 
you go home you will miss the hunters. That 
is to say, you might miss them if you chanced 
to go near the stable ; or the servants might 
speak to you of them. In any case, do not say 
anything to your father about them. It is a sore 
subject.*' 

"What has happened to the hunters?" I 
asked wonderingly. " Are they dead ?*' 

" No ; they are sold.'* 



CHAPTER VII. 

From that time forth began a new era for me. 
Very shortly after the incident I have spoken 
of in the last chapter I was removed from 
Mrs. Lane's, and returned to Water-Eardley, 
I was then between eighteen and nineteen. I 
am inclined to believe that I was more childish 
in some respects, and much less so in others, 
than most girls of my age. The sort of foretaste 
of the world — the preliminary experience of its 
buffets, its struggles, and victories, and defeats, 
which is supplied to a child by the competi- 
tion of brothers and sisters, I had never had. 
Even my school life had not altogether stood in 
the stead of it. But, on the other hand, I had 
escaped the most imminent danger that usually 
threatens an only child : I had never been 
"spoiled." But for this blessing I have to 
thank my grandfather's firmness and wisdom. 
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I had been accustomed to appeal to him and 
to lean on him with absolute trust throughout 
my yoimg life ; and he now stood by me with 
counsel and help when I had to face a new 
aspect of things^ and to learn some lessons which 
only a practical contact with the difficulties of 
existence can teach. 

My father was sorely pressed for money. I 
had known that it must be so, when I heard 
that he had sold his hunters: the beautiful, docile 
creatures in whom he had taken such pride. 
And this, too, painfully explained why there 
were such long arrears of payment to be made 
for my schooling. But of what had caused my 
father's need I had no conception. Grandfather 
forbore to tell me. But poor mother, in her dis- 
tress and her yearning to confide in a loving 
heart, soon revealed to me that my father had 
of late been involving himself deeply in what 
are called " turf speculations." In plain terms 
he had been betting, and gambling, and losing, 
not recklessly — ^he was but too deeply plimged 
in anxiety as to the result of the risk he was 
running — but infatuatedly. It would be more 
correct to say that mother's face and voice in- 
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fected me with apprehension and grief, than 
that my intelligence fully realised all that was 
implied in the word " gambler." 

"Then, mother dear,'* said I, attempting to 
apply what little lore of life I had gleaned jfrom 
story-books to the present case, " I suppose we 
are ruined?" 

It appeared, however, that we were by no 
means ruined. Mother even smiled at my solemn 
face as I said the word ; but her smile was like a 
pale sunbeam struggling through rain clouds. 
No : we were not ruined. Father might even 
have avoided the sale of his hunters by raising 
money in another way ; but he had resolved, 
mother said, to make a sacrifice which should 
fall on him personally, and on no one else. And 
was not that noble and generous ? Mother bade 
me note what liberal atonement he had made. 

And, after all, father had not been so much 
to blame : he had been led on and on by a run of 
good luck. And he had been persuaded and 
tempted by others : wicked men who had neither 
pity nor principle. But perhaps this taste of 
misfortune was a blessing in disguise : it would 
show father before it was too late, what gulfs 
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of ruin lay hidden beneath that smiUng surface 
of good feUowship. He had promised, he had 
given his word to bet no more. He was so 
good, so affectionate, so frank in acknowledging 
his error. 

I watched mother's face thoughtfully while 
she spoke. When she had finished, finding that 
her countenance revealed something not alto- 
gether in harmony with her words, I said, 
"Then why should you be so sorry and so 
anxious, mother darling? If father has given 
his word, that is enough. You need not be 
afraid any more ; need you mother ?" 

"No, my dearest. You are right. I ought 
to have faith in my own darling ; and I have, 
Anne. You must not fancy that I doubt 
father.'* 

But her speech was closed by a sigh that 
seemed to come from the depths of her heart. 

However, it seemed as if her apprehensions 
had in truth been excessive, for the storm cleared 
away and left, as far as I could tell, no perma- 
nent disaster behind it. No comfort that we 
had been accustomed to enjoy in our home was 
absent from it. The empty stalls in the stable, 
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and the dismissal of one of the grooms alone 
reminded us that we had narrowly escaped a far 
greater misfortune. My old friend Dodd, for 
whom I had always retained a kindly feeling, 
left us about a year after my return home. 
He set up in a little roadside inn about seven 
miles from Horsingham, which inn, from its 
situation in close proximity to the main high- 
way, did a thriving business with carters and 
carriers, at all seasons of the year, and with stray 
travellers during the race-time. 

Dodd was replaced at Water-Eardley by a 
smart, sly, undersized creature who had been 

for some time employed about Lord B 's 

training stables. I remember father mentioning 
this fact as being a great recommendation when 
the man was first engaged, and grandfather 
making him very angry by replying, " Mercy 
on us ! The fellow comes armed with a regular 
diploma from the school of perdition, does heP'* 

But grandfather seldom permitted himself such 
utterances as this. He had the talent of holding 
his tongue. (How rare and how precious a 
power !) He had a sincere desire to make peace. 
He knew that nothing is more likely to check 
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the struggling growth of amendment than the 
cold breath of distrust. He encouraged my 
mother — ^he was cordial and pleasant as ever 
with my father. It seemed as if all were still as 
it had been. But it was only seeming. 

Amongst other changes which I observed in 
my father, now that I lived constantly at home, 
was a listless indifference to the pursuits he had 
formerly been interested in : his farm and his 
stock were merely a care and a trouble. He 
sold off all the beasts he bad of a famous breed 
of cattle (more than one silver prize-cup won 
from county competitors glittered on the side- 
board in our dining-room), and replaced them 
with conmion animals. 

I could not for the life of me have told 
why, but even to my inexperienced eyes the 
whole aspect of the farm was changed. The 
Germans have a homely proverb of rural life: 
•' The master's footstep manures the field best." 
On our fields the master's footstep rarely fell. 
By degrees father entirely relinquished one farm, 
consisting of arable land, which he had rented ; 
and retained only the grazing meadows. Father 
always had some excellent reason to give for 

VOL. I. I 
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every change that he made. He really was an 
enlightened farmer, and understood his business 
very thoroughly. This made it almost impossi- 
ble for any one tq remonstrate with him as to 
what he was doing, and what he was leaving 
undone. "You will allow; I suppose," father 
would say sharply, "that I know something 
about land, and something about stock ! '' This 
being indisputable, he would add, " And I pre- 
sume you will give me credit for using my 
knowledge to my own interest. A man will care 
for that at all events, whatever else he cares 
for." 

Interest ! His own interest ! How strange it 
is that men should go on repeating the parrot- 
like formula, whose truth is contradicted bv 
every day's experience. There is no petty pas- 
sion in the human breast but will override 
"interest," in the sense generally attached to 
that word. 

Father was constantly saying that farming was 
such a slow way of making money ; that what 
you gained one year you lost the next ; and 
making other grumbling speeches, which — I 
confess it — irritated me terribly. Once my 
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mother exclaimed^ very innocently, ^* But, George 
dear, what need is there for us to * make money ' 
at aU P Have we not enough ? Heaven knows 
I don't long for riches?" And father was out 
of humour the whole day afterwards. Alas, that 
was coming to be a frequent occurrence. 
Father never had sweetness of temper com- 
parable to mother's. He was what people call 
"hasty." But then whosoever made that re- 
mark almost invariably added, " It was over in 
a minute." For my part, when I hear such a 
characteristic mentioned in the way of praise, I 
am inclined to ask, " With whom is it over in a 
minute ? With the hasty man himself, or the 
object of his sudden wrath?" Wounds given 
in haste will often take long to heal. But, at 
least, in former times when father was angry, 
those around him, usually comprehended where- 
fore he was so. He had been frank-natured too, 
and disdainful of equivocation ; but he was 
changing, changing, changing, day by day. 

I am dwelling chiefly on the internal phases 
through which our home-life passed, so to speak. 
These were mostly hidden from all who were not 
dwellers at Water-Eardley. The superficial part 
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of our existence was, I imagine, much the same 
as ever in the eyes of strangers. 

My parents, perhaps, did not go from home 
as much as they had been used to do when I 
was a child. But my father had a large circle 
of relatives in the neighbourhood, and we visited 
a good deal; much more, indeed, than was 
agreeable to me. For, to say truth, I did not 
find all these tribes of second and third cousins 
by any means congenial to me. I had, to say 
the least, a distaste for their society, and, I have 
reason to believe, that the distaste was heartily 
reciprocated. 

The few acquaintances I had made during 
my school-days in Horsingham I retained. Lady 
Bunny called upon my mother, and my mother 
returned her visit ; and there ensued dinners at 
Sir Peter's house and at my father's; and a 
dance at the former place, on which occasion both 
Barbara Bunny, my late school-fellow, and I 
were introduced to the fashionable world of Hor- 
singham. But this was a rare dissipation, and 
did not lead to much further gaiety. It had 
the effect, however, of distracting my mind from 
other things for dome time afterwards. I found 
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to my surprise that my studies were flat and 
savourless; that I was haunted during the 
writing out of an exercise by the echoes of a 
tuneful waltz; that my thoughts were rather 
frequently busied with devising imaginary cos- 
tumes for myself^ and fancying how I should 
look in a lemon-coloured crape dress, such as 
the eldest t Miss Bunny had worn, and other 
similar speculations. In a word, I discovered in 
myself a hitherto unsuspected taste for excite- 
ment, not to mention a considerable development 
of the organ which I believe phrenologists have 
designated love of approbation. 

Since I had left school, I had, by grandfather's 
advice, and partly in consequence of a sug- 
gestion that he made to my parents, continued 
certain of my studies under the auspices of the 
Rev. Edwin Arkwright. He was an excellent 
German scholar, and he gave me lessons in that 
language. Also he read history with me, and 
even imparted to me a slight smattering of 
Latin. Father had objected at first rather 
strongly to this latter study. He did not want 
his girl to be a blue-stocking. He hated learned 
women: they notoriously made bad wives and 
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mothers. Home was a woman's sphere, and 
domestic duties were her proper employment. I 
remember in my inexperience earnestly en- 
deavouring to discover father's reasons for think- 
ing that the conjugation of hie, hcec, hoe would 
undermine my principles, and harden my man- 
ners, and utterly failing to get any enlighten- 
ment as to his views on the subject. When 
I had recourse to grandfather, he merely said 
that every one had some prejudices, and that it 
could not be expected that my father should be 
totally exempt from them ; but that he (grand- 
father) had persuaded father to let me learn 
from Mr. Arkwright, assuring him that there 
was no apparent danger of my becoming a 
portent of erudition. And indeed the discerning 
reader, who shall peruse these pages to the end, 
will scarcely require me to assert that whatever 
evils have happened to me in the course of my 
life, have most undoubtedly been due in nowise 
to excess of learning ; heaven save the mark ! 

"But then, grandfather," said I earnestly, 
" how is it ? Does father want me not to learn 
well from Mr. Arkwright? Does he think it 
won't be a bad thing if I only pretend to learn 
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GermaB and Latin; but that it will hurt me 
if I really do study industriously?'* 

Whereto grandfather only replied drily that 
I had better not make such speeches as that 
to my father, as he would probably consider 
them imfeminine. And then he added more 
seriously, "Do not question your parent's con- 
duct in a cavilling spirit, little Nancy. No 
Latin in the world was ever worth a loving 
heart and a docile temper." 

I went once a week to Mr. Arkwright's house 
to take my lesson ; and I usually spent the 
evening of those days at Mortlands, especially 
during the winter and autumn when the day- 
light set early. To me my lesson-days were 
times of almost unmixed enjoyment. At least 
they had been so up to the time of the dance at 
Sir Peter Bunny's. After that occasion, I found 
that the concentration of my mind upon my books 
was much more difficult than it had been : still 
I continued to go to the curate's house on the 
appointed days. I knew beyond the possibility 
of doubt that the sum paid for my lessons was 
an important object to the Arkwrights. It never 
occurred to me to question my parent's power of 
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affording it. The example of Mrs. Lane's over- 
due school bill mighty it may be thought^ have 
awakened some misgivings ; but I believed that 
the causes which had led to that circumstance 
had. ceased for ever; and that the sun was not 
surer to rise each morning than was the price 
of my lessons to be duly and regularly paid to 
Mr. Ark Wright. I may here record that it was 
so paid. But not until many years later did I 
learn from mother's confession^ that the person 
who paid it was my grandfather. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The Rev. Edwin Arkwright lived in a small 
house in the oldest part of Horsingham. The 
street he lived in was narrow and winding : it 
was called "Wood Street, and was perhaps the 
dullest in the whole town — though that is a 
bold word. The houses in "Wood Street varied 
considerably in size, but they were all old 
houses. The Arkwrights' residence was very 
old. It had lozenge-shaped little panes of glass 
, in the windows : the ceilings were traversed by 
massive beams. Scarcely any two of the rooms 
were on the same level. You went up steps and 
down steps, apparently for no reason but that the 
builder had chosen that it should be so. There 
were inscrutable closets hidden away in the thick- 
ness of the walls; and the deep seats in the 
windows lifted up by means of a hinge, and 
revealed lockers which always made me think 
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of a' ship. One characteristic of that house was 
gloom. Let the sun shine as he would outside^ 
within the little low-roofed parlour darkness 
always fought a good fight for supremacy. It 
lurked in corners, and brooded overhead among 
the oaken rafters. And by three o'clock in the 
afternoon, save perhaps for a few days in the 

r 

full midsummer, it had invaded the whole room. 
Whoso wished to use his eyes in the parlour at 
that hour, must remain close to the beetle-browed 
window, or have recourse to lamp or candle. 
There was, indeed, one roomy closet near the 
fire-place, which never was illumined by the 
light of day. Mrs. Arkwright would grope in 
it, and dexterously select what she wanted by 
means of her sense of touch, aided sometimes 
by that of smell. For this was a store closet, 
and the children were invariably set sneezing 
whenever they approached their young noses to 
its spice-laden atmosphere. Once, and once only, 
I saw that mysterious receptacle partially re- 
vealed by the feeble flame of a rushlight. I 
could not help thinking of the famous dark cavern 
of Kentucky as I peeped into it. White, ghastly- 
looking jars loomed on the shelves, and seemed 
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to blink when the rushlight's ray fell upon them, 
like creatures to whom dimness is natural. I 
could fancy that the drab-coloured paper in which 
various household stores were tied, had absolutely 
become paler from long residence in that atmo- 
sphere of total eclipse. And I certainly saw 
some agile little insects scudding hurriedly away 
from the unwelcome illumination. 

The darkness was inherent in the structure of 
the house. But it had another characteristic, 
which was solely due to the energy of its mistress 
— it was inexpressibly (I had almost said insup- 
portably) clean. There was something almost 
depressing in the specklessness of that house; it 
suggested such a chilling and imsympathising 
superiority to human weakness ! Poor Mrs. Ark- 
wright, how she toiled and strove ! Five children 
had to be fed and clothed and housed out of her 
husband's scanty pittance, eked out by such 
chance earnings as fell in his way. Five little 
helpless creatures were living and eating and 
wearing out their garments day by day; and 
two were dead. The father spoke of the de- 
parted ones sometimes, as if their going had 
been in truth a blessing, though he had doubt- 
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less loved them well. But I am sure that the 
mother never ceased to regret those lost little 
claimants for food^ and care^ and tendance. Xiove 
that is shone on by sunny smiles may be a fair 
plant : but love that has been watered by tears 
is imperishable. 

Mrs. Arkwright's children never squalled ; her 
chimneys never smoked ; her knives and platters 
were always bright and clean ; and yet I fear that 
her husband did not always return to his hearth 
and home with the willingness that might have 
been expected from so affectionate and domestic 
a man as he was. In truth, there was a little 
famiUar fiend who made a third at his board ; 
who quenched the glow of the fire, and smirched 
the snowy cloth, and dropped a bitter flavour 
into the food. And the name of the fiend was 
Jealousy. 

Mrs. Arkwright was not a jealous wife in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term ; but she was 
jealous of the attachment of every human being 
whom she cared for. She was jealous of her 
children, her friends, her servants. I believe she 
was jealous of the purring cat that rubbed its 
head against its master's legs. She must have 
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been good-looking once^ I fancied. She was 
not indeed old in years when I first knew her, 
but the providing of that daily bread, for which 
her five little ones were taught to pray, had 
planted many a furrow in her tawny face. She 
was very dark ; black-browed, black-haired, black- 
eyed. Hers was an aspect that a foreigner would 
be apt to consider peculiarly un-English. But 
she came of a good old yeoman family, that had 
held the same land in our county from genera- 
tion to generation for many centuries. I know 
not whether the familiar fiend I have spoken of 
had set his mark on her complexion, as well as 
her mind, but the truth is that she was yellow 
and bitter as a Seville orange. 

I went to Wood Street one afternoon with my 
books, and arrived there too early for my lesson. 
This had happened before. I was driven into 
town by my father, and had to accommodate my 
hour of setting forth to his convenience ; and on 
market days he sometimes came to Horsingham 
rather early. Mr. Arkwright had not yet come 
home, but I was ushered by the little maid-of-all- 
work into the parlour, and I sat down to wait. 
I thought at first that there was no one there ; 
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but becoming, after a minute or so, accustomed to 
the dimness, I perceived little Jane Arkwright, 
the youngest child, fastened into her wicker 
chair, which had served, I fancy, each of the 
three younger Arkwrights in succession ; for 
things " wore " wonderfully in that household. 
Jane was a fair, grey-eyed creature, like her 
father. She was fastened, as I have said, into 
her chair, and a kind of ledge forming a table 
was placed in front of her. On this were 
ranged some dozen or so different shaped bits 
of wood, cut out of the soft sticks used for 
lighting fires, and with these she was "play- 
ing.'* Heaven knows what fancies her baby 
brain connected with those unpromising mate- 
rials! But the little creature was as gravely 
interested as a chess-player over his game. 

"Good day, Jane," said I. Jane smiled 
faintly, and fixed her eyes upon me with an 
unwinking gaze. I kissed her, and began to 
talk to her in baby fashion, asking her what 
" those things " were ; meaning thereby the bits 
of wood. Jane replied, with much composure, 
and a quiet putting aside of my nonsensical 
attempts to be amusing, " Bix." And then 
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resumed her occupation of arranging and re- 
arranging the "bricks'* on the ledge of her 
chair. 

"Ah/* said Mrs. Arkwright, coming into the 
room shortly afterwards, " you're a little early, 
Miss Furness, Mr. Arkwright is not come home 
yet." She glanced sharply at me as I knelt 
near little Jane. She always professed a dislike 
to her children being made " soft," as she phrased 
it ; and, consequently, discouraged a too caress- 
ing manner in those about them. But I believe 
that her besetting failing was at the bottom of 
this; and that she grudged any scintillation of 
regard that went forth from her children's hearts 
to a stranger. Fortunately, little Jane's instinct 
was not to be deceived by any assumed hardness 
of manner. She turned on her mother a very 
diflferent look from that with which she had 
regarded me, and held out her little arms to be 
taken. It was curious and pathetic to see Mrs. 
Arkwright's face change and soften as she lifted 
Jane and set the child on her knee. 

" How good she is," said I. " She was all 
alone here when I came in, and as quiet as a 
wee mouse." 
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" She 18 mostly alone all the moming/' 

" Poor little thing ! " 

"Do you think it such a misfortune to be 
alone P I would give anything for half-an-hour 
to myself, sometimes. But Jane will soon have 
to go to school with her brother and sisters." 

" To school ! How old is she P " 

" Turned three. Oh you needn't look so asto- 
nished. Lizzie went to school before she was so 
old as this one. But then Lizzie was the eldest, 
and I had to get her out of the way for a few 
hours every day, because there were two babies 
younger than herself to be looked after." 

Presently Mr. Arkwright returned, and we 
began our lesson. Mrs. Arkwright brought in 
her work-basket to the parlour, and sat sewing 
diligently. Hers was no dainty device in delicate 
wicker-work, lined with satin, and fitted with 
silver. Mrs. Arkwright's work-basket was strong, 
ugly, and well-worn ; and her work on the pre- 
sent occasion was the dexterous insertion of a 
patch into a pair of cloth trousers of small dimen- 
sions, the property of Edwin Arkwright, jun., 
commonly known as Teddy. 

"You are absent, I think," said Mr. Ark- 
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Wright gently, after a patient explanation of the 
meaning of a passage in Schiller which I had 
entirely failed to follow. " Whither are your 
thoughts wandering ? " he added, with a smile. 

It was a question to which I did not at all 
contemplate giving him a true answer. My 
thoughts had been wandering with a light 
rhythmic motion to the accompaniment of a 
waltz time: they had fluttered over garments 
of many colours, and flowers, odourless, indeed, 
but of cimning workmanship. Lastly, they had 
been contemplating an existence devoted to 
cleaning rooms, nursing babies, and mending 
trousers, as contrasted with such constituent 
elements of happiness as the dancing, dresses, 
and adornments aforesaid, and shuddering in 
every fibre of their butterfly wings at the pic- 
ture. And yet at the very same moment there 
was that within me which sincerely disdained 
the erection of selfish frivolity into an ideal of 
life. I suppose most persons have experienced 
similar contradictions. 

I stammered out, " I — I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Arkwright. I am giving you a great deal of 
trouble." 

VOL. I. K 
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He recommenced his explanation, and this time 
I followed it pretty well ; but only by a strong 
exertion of will. 

" I think," said Mr. Arkwright, closing the 
book at the end of my lesson, " that I must ask 
you to re- write that translation. It is scarcely 
so well considered, or so carefully expressed, as 
usual.*' 

There was a look of disappointment on his 
face which moved me greatly. I had often told 
myself how much to be compassionated the poor 
man was, and how glad I was to think that my 
lessons were not irksome to him, but that he took 
some pride and pleasure in my progress. And 
now ! 

Mrs. Arkwright put in a word for me. No- 
thing made her more inclined to be merciful to 
any one than the perception that he or she had 
incurred her husband's displeasure. Not that she 
loved to oppose Mr. Arkwright's judgments, but 
that it lulled her wakeful jealousy, which the 
least word of praise from him was certain to 
irritate. 

" Come, Edwin," said she, with a smile that 
made one wish she would smile oftener, " don't 
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be hard on Miss Furness. I think this is the 
first time that she has not done even better 
than you expected/' 

"I hope I was not very hard, Patty," said 
Mr. Arkwright. He was making my books into 
a packet, and fastening them together with a 
little leather strap, as he spoke. He had long, 
slender white hands, which looked as if they 
were neither strong nor dexterous, and which 
did not belie their appearance : for the strap 
slipped from his grasp, and down fell the books 
in various directions on to the floor. 

" Oh, pray let me do it ! " I exclaimed, kneeling 
down to gather the scattered books. But before 
I could do so, Mrs. Arkwright had picked them 
up, and had neatly and rapidly put them together 
in a parcel firmly fastened by the strap. " Oh I 
am so much obliged to you, Mrs. Arkwright," I 
said. "How beautifully you have made the 
parcel. But I think I never saw such skilful 
hands as yours ; they can do anything." 

"Practice makes perfect," replied Mrs. Ark- 
wright, and checked a little sigh as she resumed 
the patching of Teddy's trousers. 

" Miss Furness is quite right," said Mr. Ark- 
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wright, looking at his wife with a beaming fece : 
"they are skilful hands. Dear, busy, helpful 
hands ! *' He clasped her brown fingers in his 
fair ones as he spoke, and for one instant, at all 
events, Mrs. Arkwright looked happy. 

It was customary for Eliza to call for me at 
Wood Street on my lesson days, and to accom- 
pany me to my grandfather's. She was waiting 
for me now, and we went away together. On 
turning from Wood Street into the main street of 
the town, we met Alice Kitchen coming from the 
market with a covered basket on her arm. She 
stopped to speak to us, and to exclaim — as she 
did every time she saw me, however short the 
interval might have been since our last meet- 
ing — 

" Miss Anne ! " Then, changing the emphasis 
— " Miss Anne ! How you do grow ! '* 

" Do you find me much grown since last Mon- 
day, Alice P " 

'^ Oh, but to think as I was not so old as you 
are when we first saw you. Miss Anne. And 
you such a little white-faced thing ! Deary 
me!" 

" Is your father quite well, Alice P " 
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*^ Thanks be, Miss Anne, lie is nicely. We're 
in a bit of a worrit just now, for we're going to 
take a lodger this races." 

" A lodger 1 " exclaimed Eliza. " Why, Alice 
Kitchen, niver /" 

I think that Eliza conceived some peculiar 
solemnity of adjuration to be involved in the 
utterance of both Christian and surname. She 
always used the two when she meant to be 
impressive. And she meant to be impressive 
now. For let the reader consider that a lodger 
coming to Horsingham for the race-week must, 
in all probability, come for the purpose of attend- 
ing the races. And the races, and all connected 
with them, were held in abhorrence by the sect 
to which Eliza and the Kitchens belonged. Their 
pastor' — the blood-chilling preacher whose elo- 
quence Eliza had once so singularly commended 
— ^was in the habit of planting himself under one 
of the great elms on the way to the course, and 
distributing hand-bills to all passers-by, calling 
upon them in exceedingly strong language, en- 
forced by big black letters reeking from the 
press, to turn back while there was yet time, and 
flee from the yawning gulf of perdition ; and, 
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moreover, uttering other similar warnings in a 
loud voice. Therefore, it will be perceived that 
the announcement of a member of this gentle- 
man's flock receiving a lodger during the race- 
week was calculated to startle, and even scanda- 
lise, his fellow-members. 

But Alice was no whit abashed. Professing 
that she did not want to keep me standing in the 
High Street, " seeing as it was so throng, being 
market-day,'' she turned and walked a little way 
with us through some bye streets, and she talked 
the whole time. I think that Horsingham folks 
— and, indeed, the natives of our county gene- 
rally — have a pre-eminent gift of speech. They 
love — men and women, young and old — to 
" hold forth." The stream of words pours forth 
copiously, and they would rather make a long 
speech than a short one, upon any imaginable 
topic. Alice was certainly not grudgingly en- 
dowed with powers of talk. She stated her case 
and pleaded her cause at considerable length. 
Her argimients seemen to amoimt to this: that 
as it was clear people would come to the races ; 
and as the ungodly made a profit of their doing 
«o, she saw no reason why she also should not 
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derive some advantage from the crowd of visitors, 
" 'Tisn't as though father and me, saying we 
wouldn't let, 'ud keep folk from coming, Miss 
Anne ! ^* said she. " And there'll be that 
throng of strangers as niver was, as butchers' 
meat alone '11 cost a week's wage pretty well. 
We've furnished the little sitting-room up-stairs 
quite genteel. And there's Mat's room empty 
now, as is the best bedroom i' the house." — 
(" Trust him for that ! " thought I) — " And so 
we've made up our minds to set a ticket i' the 
window. Father, he was against setting the 
ticket. He thought it seemed like encouraging 
the races. But I say, ' No ; if you want to 
let, you must make the folk know it.' Setting 
the ticket won't make nor mar the races 

9 

as / can see. So father, he came round at 
last." 

" And what does Mr. Matthew say to it P " I 
asked. 

" Oh, Mat, he's clean against it," answered 
Alice, colouring a little. "He holds fast by the 
wages of sin being death. But then. Miss Anne, 
you see he's well off enough. And I'm sure, 
if father and me got as much out of grandfather 
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as Mat and his wife does — ^Well, that can't be 
cured, and must be endured." With that she 
bade us good-day, and turned to go back, having 
first invited Eliza to drink tea with her any 
Sabbath evening after chapel that she could get 
leave from Dr. Hewson to do so. 

When I told grandfather what Alice Kitchen 
had said, he looked vexed, and passed his fingers 
through his hair until it was more like a mane 
than ever. But he made no comment beyond 
muttering to himself, " Of course, of course. The 
old story ! The usual thing I '* He liked Alica 
She had become quite a favourite at Mortlands. 
Since her brother's marriage she had become 
closer friends with Eliza than ever. And even 
Keturah, whose good opinion was not lightly 
to be had, approved of Alice's industry, and 
good-humour; and especially of a certain blunt 
honesty which characterised her, and which con- 
trasted oddly with the canting form of many of 
her utterances. 

" And so these — ahem ! — blessed races are to 
be more numerously attended than ever this year, 
are they P " said grandfather, thoughtfully nod- 
ding his head. 
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" So Alice seemed to tlunk, grandfather." 
H'm ! " (with a pecuKar grunt of discontent.) 
Horsingham people are quite rejoicing at the 
prospect. They say a night's lodging will go up 
to a fabulous price." 

" Ay, ay ! Spoiling the Egyptians is good fun 
enough." Then he added, in a lower tone, " But 
one doesn't find it so pleasant when one's only 
daughter happens to have cast in her lot for 
better for worse with one of the tribes of 
Pharaoh." 

" Se will be busy gathering in a plentiful 
harvest," observed Mrs. Abram mysteriously. 

" Pharaoh ? " 

"Satan!" 

" Tut, Judith ! There, there, I beg your 
pardon for startling you. The harvest which 
men will reap on Horsingham race-course men 
have sown there: and they plant a fresh crop 
every year. More's the pity ! " 

Grandfather withdrew to his study; and no 
sooner had he turned his back, than Mrs. Abram 
bent forward to me with uplifted finger, and her 
eyes so wide open that the odd yellow specks in 
them gleamed very conspicuously, and huskily 
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murmured, in her most inarticulate tones, " Ah, 
love, if he would but understand ! But your 
dear grandfather never did think enough of the 
devil ! " 



CHAPTER IX. 

Alice Kitchen's expectations were fulfilled. • The 
races of that autumn were more numerously 
attended than any meeting that had taken place 
for many years. I remember that autumn well. 
I have reason to remember it. I remember 
mother's hesitation as to whether she should, 
or should not, be present on the race-course on 
the great " cup " day. And I remember how at 
last, despite grandfather's remonstrances, she 
resolved to go. I knew then as 'well as I know 
now — albeit, nothing was said between us to 
that effect — that mother went to the races and 
took me there, in the hope that our presence 
might keep father from the betting- ring, and 
prevent mischief. 

It was a lovely bright day. The sky was 
clear, save for a silver gauzy mist on the hori- 
zon, that looked like a breath on a mirror. 
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The course, I heard it said, would be in first- 
rate order. The person who said so was Dodd's 
successor, the undersized groom. His name was 
Flower, and I always thought a more inappro- 
priate appellation could scarcely have belonged 
to him. Flower was no favourite with my 
mother. She discovered, a very few weeks after 
his arrival, that he had introduced the practice 
of card-playing into our kitchen, a thing un- 
heard of there before. He was not always 
quite sober, although never too drunk to do his 
work. His manner was full of a suppressed 
insolence, and his tongue was, the other ser- 
vants said, versed in the vilest ribaldry, to which 
he would give utterance on any occasion when 
the presence of his superiors did not restrain him. 
But neither these considerations, nor any others 
which could be presented to him, availed with 
my father to induce him to discharge Flower. 

" My Lucy, darling," father would say, " can 
you tell me that the man has ever dared to be 
insolent or ill-behaved to you in word or look P" 

". To me ? No, George ; but '' 

"Or to Anne?" 

" Why, no dear. Still I " 
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" Or to me, or to any guest or friend we have ? 
To be sure not ! And he is a first-rate groom : 
quite first-rate. As to the servants' morals, they 
will take care of themselves. Or, if not, I am 
sure that neither you nor I are able to take care 
of them. And I wonder that you should be 
growing puritanical. Tou, of all people — 
brought up as you have been ! " 

This was said as we were driving to the 
race-course ; and I pondered on it a good deal. 

Father had given forth many such utterances 
lately, and they never failed to rouse my indig- 
nation. There was an implied assumption in 
them that, because grandfather did not profess 
to be bound within the narrow limits of any of 
the orthodox codes of behaviour known to Hor- 
singham, therefore he and his must necessarily 
and consistently graut the widest license, and 
the most placid toleration to all evil-doers and 
evil-doings. The High-Church people and the 
Low-Church people, the Methodists and the 
Papists, the Zion-chapelites and the Baptists, 
publicly condemned each other to perdition 
every seven days or so ; but they were quite 
imanimous in detesting the principles of my 
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grandfather, who was charitable to them all, 
and comprehended that there were good men to 
be found in every one of these denominationeu 
If he would but have anathematised any one 
set en masse; if he would even have declared 
his conviction that they would all of -them be lost, 
instead of humbly hoping they might most of 
them be saved, I really believe they would more 
readily have forgiven him. In short, it often 
occurred to me then, and has often occurred to 
me since, that poor Mrs. Abram had summed 
up the public grievance against grandfather 
when she said that he " never did think enough 
of the devil.'' 

"You'll stay with us, George, won't you?" 
said my mother, when our carriage was got into 
its place in the line, and the horses had been 
taken out. " I get nervous in this crowd if you 
leave us by ourselves," she added, with a poor 
pretence of there being no other reason why she 
wished to keep him by her side. 

" Stay with you ? Of course ! " father answered 
testily. " You don't mean, I suppose, to pin me 
to the skirt of your gown ? I shall be on the 
course, and quite within hail all day." 
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To see a bright tear come and tremble in 
mother's eye, and the colour flush into her face 
and then fade, leaving her very pale, made a 
feeling of burning indignation rise in my breast 
against father ; and the feeling was not quenched 
by my catching sight of Flower, who had heard 
what had passed, and was standing with his 
drab-gaitered legs apart — as bowed and fleshless 
they looked as the " wishing-bone " of a chicken 
that has been pipked clean — and an insolent grin 
on his smooth, sharp-chinned visage. 

Presently, as the course began to fill, I recog- 
nised one or two acquaintances. My father's 
cousins (children of that aunt who lived far away 
from us in the country, and with whom I have 
mentioned my parents staying on a visit), the 
Cudberrys, were there — one son and three 
daughters — occupying a very odd vehicle, which 
I well knew by sight. It was nearly square, 
with four seats inside and a roof supported by 
poles, whence depended leather curtains, which 
were closed when it was cold or rainy, but which 
now were furled back, and fastened by straps 
and buckles. This vehicle ("the sociable," it 
was called by the Cudberrys) was driven by a 
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man in a drab-coloured livery coat of enormous 
size. It was long, and wide, and heavy. The 
collar of it nearly smothered him. The cuffs of 
it were so ample that his hands were entirely 
concealed. The skirt of it hung over his heels. 
It must have been made for a man of exception* 
ally vast proportions. Its present wearer was 
rather short, with a very wide, red face — ^Hke a 
face reflected in the bowl of a spoon, I fancied 
-and red hair, surmounted by a stiff, glazed 
hat. Him, also, I knew ; he was Aunt Cudberry's 
principal servant. His accomplishments were 
exceedingly varied, and ranged from pitching 
a load of hay to decanting a bottle of port, 
whenever Uncle Cudberry could make up his 
mind to have one opened, which was not very 
often. The yoimg Cudberrys, as they were called, 
although Sam Cudberry, the eldest, was turned 
forty, and his sisters followed close upon him, 
made a remarkable contrast with the rustic and 
old-world air of their carriage and their coach- 
man. I never saw anything alive clothed quite 
in that manner save the young Cudberrys, 
although I have many a time, when I was a 
child, gazed admiringly upon certain waxen 
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effigies at the door of a clothing warehouse in 
the High Street, kept by a Jewish tradesman, 
which came near to riyalHng Sam Cudberry in 
general effect. His sisters, too, were marvels of 
attire. I counted so many shades of colour in 
Matilda Cudberry^s garments within a minute or 
so, that I gave it up in despair of enumerating 
them all. The three sisters were very small and 
very lean, and they wore so much clothing, and 
that of so conspicuous a kind, that they them- 
selves seemed lost and extinguished under it. 
They always gave me the idea of inhabiting their 
clothes, if I may use such an expression, rather 
than wearing them. They did not love me, nor 
my mother, nor my father, though for him they 
felt, I fancied, a kind of compassion. I don't 
know why, and I believe they did not know why, 
either; and my grandfather they actually detested. 
Nevertheless, catching sight of us, they alighted 
from the sociable and came towards us — Sam, 
and Matilda, and Henrietta, and Clementina. 

"How do, cousin? How do, Mrs. Fumess? 
How do, Anne?" said Sam. 

He had a natural, broad, country accent, which 
would not in itself have offended my ears, albeit 
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they were used to a nicety of pronunciation in my 
mother and grandfather very rare in Horsingham. 
But to hear Sam Cudberry, conscious and ashamed 
of his tendency to talk his native dialect overlay 
it, and smother it, and change it into a mongrel 
speech, ugly, like everything forced and strained, 
and vulgar, like everything affected — ^was a trying 
thing. At least, it was so to me. Mother was 
older and gentler, and more tolerant than I was, 
and she bore it sweetly. For myself, I sometimes 
longed to make hideous grimaces ; to roar out a 
word at the full pitch of my limgs ; to scream 
with impatience, when I heard Tilly, or Henny, 
or Clemmy Cudberry converse ; but the worst of 
it was, that the more genteel and fascinating was 
their mood, the more did they think it necessary 
to twist and torture their native language. It 
sometimes positively became a mere mopping and 
mowing ; and they had all loud, high-pitched 
voices. They were very genteel on this race-day. 
Sam, in particular, was of superfine gentility ; 
and smelt of hair-oil to a degree that would 
have been unbearable anywhere but in the open 
air. 

^* Halloo ! " said my father, good-humouredly 
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shaking hands with them all round. ^^This is 
something new, is it notP I don't remember 
3ver to have seen you at the races before.'* 

** Oh dear, Cousin George/' replied Tilly, " we 
must make a beginning. I told ma, and I told 
pa, that our nursery days were over, and that 
we must begin to do a little like the rest of the 
world. Society has claims, you know." 

If a stentorian peacock could be endowed with 
speech, I think he would speak like Tilly Cud- 
berry. 

" To be sure : must move with the times, you 
know, as I tell the governor," observed Sam, in 
corroboration of his sister. 

It occurred to me that the " times " (in Hor- 
vingham, at least) had now been moving in the 
direction of the race-course for a considerable 
period. But I did not say anything. 

" I suppose," said my father, with an almost 
imperceptible embarrassment, "that you're not 
going over yonder, Sam, eh ? " 

He pointed to the Grand Stand. The betting- 
ring was there too, as I instantly and painfully 
remembered. 

" What ! to the ring P No, thank ye, George, 
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my boy ! No, no ; S. C, junior, knows a trick 
worth two of that. No, no, Ho ; not if I am 
aware of it. One of us is enough. The family 
will be well represented, eh P Ha, ha, ha ! " 

I felt as if I could have struck the booby, as 
he stood beside the carriage with his broad brassy 
countenance expanded into a grin at his own 
exquisite humour. 

I suppose I looked as angry as I felt, for Hen- 
rietta observed, spiteftdly, "What a colour 
you've got, Anne ! " and then the three sisters 
giggled in chorus. 

" Had you not better get into the carriage P " 
said my father, speaking to Tilly, Henny, and 
Clemmy, collectively. "It is higher, and you 
will see the course better than from the sociable. 
You can mount on the box, Sam ; and, as you 
are not going to the Grand Stand, you can 
remain and look after the ladies. Mrs. Fumess 
was just saying that she did not like to be with- 
out a gentleman in this crowd.'* 

Shall I ever forget mother's face when he 
hurried away across the course, muttering some- 
thing about " expecting to see a friend," and 
"having made an appointment!" The wistful 
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glance with which she followed his retreating 
figure as he made his way through the crowd, 
towering above most of the men there, and 
the piteous efforts she made immediately after- 
wards to look smiling and indifferent under the 
sharp unsympathising eyes of the Cudberrys, 
are aa Tivid to me now as they were at iliat 
moment. 

" I wonder you let George bet, Mrs. Fumess," 
said Tilly, who generally took the lead in right 
of her seniority. 

Mother put the observation quietly aside, and 
made room on the seat next herself for one of 
the girls. We were five women in the carriage, 
and though it was a roomy barouche, hired for 
the occasion, we were more crowded than was 
comfortable, owing to our cousins' voluminous 
skirts, I had vacated my place beside mother 
in favour of Clementina, who was the quietest 
and least fidgety of the three sisters ; but Tilly 
turned her out of it immediately, and took it 
-herself. 

" Oh, dear, no!" she said, in her most peacock- 
like tones, and spreading out her gown, so as 
almost to overwhelm my mother, like a flood; 
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" Miss Cudberry, if you please/* (She frequently 
spoke of herself as " Miss Cudberry.'*) " No, no, 
Clemmy; it would look peculiar to see you in 
the post of honour and Miss Cudberry in the 
carriage." 

Clementina submitted very quietly to the 
superior claims of " Miss Cudberry." Not that 
she would have allowed her elder sister to 
tyrannise over her ; but they had made a sort of 
code of laws in the family — or rather the laws 
had grown up slowly by prescription and pre-' 
cedent — and, among them, the social supremacy 
of Matilda was a leading article. It was odd to 
me to observe how undoubtingly they assumed 
that these rules and regulations were as well 
known to the outer world as within the narrow 
limits of their family circle, and with what sur- 
prise and resentment they regarded any breach of 
them by unconscious strangers. They had lived 
in a very secluded house, and in a very secluded 
manner, until quite recently; and being the 
principal persons in their own village, were not 
prepared to find their greatness unrecognised 
elsewhere. I fear that I was partly responsible 
for the infliction on Horsingham society of the 
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three Miss Cudberrys; for from the date of the 
dancing party at Sir Peter Bunny's, of which I 
have sKghtly made mention, they made high 
resolve to participate in similar gaieties, and 
pursued their object with very frightful energy. 
" It seems so ridiculous, you know,'' said Henny, 
who was perhaps the most spiteful, although not 
the most demonstrative of the three sisters, ^' so 
truly incongruous, that yoUy little Anne Fumess, 
as we were calling you only the other day, should 
visit people we have never been introduced to 1 
And go to a ball, too I We laughed so at home 
when we heard it." 

I had been brought up in great reverence for 
the laws of hospitality ; and I felt that, so far as 
such considerations were concerned, my father's 
carriage was the same as my father's house, and 
I therefore refrained from uttering a sharp retort 
that rose to my tongue. But if the reader sup- 
poses that I felt otherwise than indignant and 
contemptuous towards my cousin he gives me 
credit for more gentleness and amiability than I 
ever possessed. 

Meanwhile Tilly was talking at the full pitch 
of her voice to Flower, who stood at the carriage- 
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door eyeing her with a cool insolence, of which, 
I think, she was wholly unconscious. 

•' Flowah, Flowah ! Do go and see for our 
sociable ! I can't think where it is ! Our sociable, 
you know. Mr. Cudberry's sociable, of WooUing. 
We came with our man-servant. Our man- 
servant is called Daniel. Tell him to draw the 
sociable up in line with the other carriages 
directly, because we shall perhaps be going back 
to it, and if he delays we shan't get a good posi- 
tion. And, Flowah, tell him to go next a gentle- 
man's carriage. I will not he next that donkey- 
cart. I know it's a donkey-cart, for I saw the 
donkey as we passed it on the road. Daniel his 
name is. Mr. Cudberry's man-servant, of Wool- 
ling." 

" / know him, miss," responded Flower. And 
if he had said in plain words "I know him; he 
is too ridiculous an object in his livery-coat to be 
mistaken for anybody else," he could not have 
conveyed more distinctly (to my apprehension, at 
least) that that was his real meaning. 

Tilly, however, continued to utter loud direc- 
tions to be given to her "man-servant" in a 
screaming tone, which might have been designed 
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— as perhaps it was — ^to attract the attention of 
the whole course to the fact that Mr. Cudberry of 
Woolling's sociable, in charge of Mr. Cudberry 
of WooUing's servant, was on the ground, until 
her attention was seized and her speech arrested 
by seeing me bow to Lady Bunny, whose carriage 
had but newly taken its place in the rank not 
far from us. 

"The BunnysP" she demanded, instantly 
fixing her eyes on them, with no more hesita- 
tion than if they had been so many wax- work 
effigies, incapable of embarrassment. 

" Hush ! '* I exclaimed, almost involimtarily. 
" Yes ; that is Lady Bunny." 

Almost as I spoke Sir Peter Bimny alighted 
£rom his carriage, and came towards us, accom- 
panied by a gentleman. I knew the gentleman 
by sight. I knew his name, too. I had danced 
with him at the balL He was an officer, whose 
regiment was quartered at a small town not far 
from Horsingham. 

" Mrs. Fumess," said Sir Peter, raising his hat, 
" may I have the honour of presenting to you my 
friend, Mr. Lacer. Ensign Gervase Lacer, of 
her Majesty's — th regiment of foot,'' added Sir 
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Peter ; and I felt unreasonably ashamed of his 
doing so, and wished he hadn't, and wondered if 
Mr. Lacer guessed why I coloured — as I felt 
that I did. 

My mother saluted the newcomers with her 
own sweet and unaffected grace. She remem- 
bered having had the pleasure of seeing Mr. 
Lacer at Sir Peter's house, she said, although he 
had not then been introduced to her. I could 
see what a favourable impression her manner and 
her beauty — for though paler and more anxious*- 
looking than she used to be, she was still very 
beautiful — ^made on Mr. Lacer. And I perceived, 
or thought I perceived, that he was surprised 
as well as pleased to find her so superior in 
refinement to the bulk of Horsingham people. 
And I felt — again quite imreasonably — half 
vexed, half triumphant at so perceiving. 

" Introduce me ! " said Tilly, in a loud 
whisper, and nudging my mother with her 
elbow. 

There was no help for it. " Sir Peter Bunny. 
I think you have met my husband's cousins P" 
said mother gently. "Miss Cudberry," — ^**0i 
WooUing," prompted Tilly parenthetically — 
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^'Miss Henrietta and Miss Clementina Cud- 
beny/* 

"Don't leave me out, Mrs. George!*' called 
Sam, from his elevation on the box. Sir Peter 
and Mr. Lacer looked up, and Sam took his hat 
off with a flourish. Mr. Lacer's stare at him 
was, I felt, neither polite nor flattering ; but Sam 
evidently conceived himself to have made a very- 
satisfactory impression. The course was now 
becoming very crowded, and the hour fixed for 
the first race of the day was rapidly approaching. 
Sir Peter proposed to take me back with him 
to his wife's carriage. Barbara was there, he 
said, and Lady Bimny had charged him to get 
Mrs. Fumess's permission for me to join their 
party. I hesitated, and looked at mother. *' Go, 
my love," she said, " since Lady Bunny is kind 
enough to wish it." I took Sir Peter's arm, and 
went with him. Even now, when I think of it, I 
feel a stab of self-reproach. It was selfish ; it 
was almost cruel, to leave mother alone with 
those hard, imcongenial women, to bear and 
conceal a thousand anxious thoughts about my 
father as best she could. Mother — God bless 
her! — forgave me then and there. Nay, I 
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believe she would not have admitted there was 
anything to forgive. Her maternal love demanded 
the sacrifice of no wish, or caprice, or self-indul- 
gence from me. But my conscience was not to 
be hoodwinked, and it made me uneasy at in* 
tervals all the day. 



CHAPTER X. 

Lady Bunny and Barbara received me yery 
kindly. They had a handsome roomy carriage, 
and a great hamper fidl of good things to eat 
and drink, and it was decidedly more comfortable 
to be with them than squeezed up as the fifth 
in a barouche, of which three other occupants 
were the Misses Cudberry. 

Lady Bunny was a handsome portly woman, 
with a slow placid manner. She wore her hair 
— still of a clear brown colour untouched with 
grey — ^in a short crop of loose curls all roimd 
her head. This I remember thinking very odd 
and incongruous when I first saw her, I being 
then a little girl at school. But the impression 
wore off. And in no other particular, either of 
manner or dress, did Lady Bunny affect juvenility. 
Barbara was very like her mother. She had the 
same large light blue eyes, the same fair com- 
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plexion and dimpled chin. She, too, wore her 
hair in a single row of short curls, and looked 
altogether like a small copy of Lady Bunny; 
for Barbara, though plump, was short, and built 
on a much less massive scale than her mother. 

"I would have got Sir Peter to ask Mrs. 
Fumess to favour us, my dear, but I see she has 
company," said Lady Bunny. She raised a large 
double eye-glass to her eyes as she spoke, and 
contemplated my cousins with her usual de- 
liberate quietude. 

" Those are my father's cousins. Lady Bunny, 
the Miss Cudberrys." 

" Of Woolling," added Mr. Lacer, who had by 
this time come up to the carriage. He gave me 
.so comical a glance as he said the words that I 
could not refrain from smiling. 

" Ah, sure ! " said Lady Bunny. " And Mr. 
Fumess, where is he, my dear ? " 

"I don't know — ^I — ^I — ^mean, I think he is 
over there." 

" On the Grand Stand, my dear ? " 

" Perhaps. I am not sure. No, Lady Bunny, 
he is in the betting-ring, I think." 

Lady Bunny said no more. But she raised 
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her double eye-glass again, and looked this time 
at my mother. And placid as Lady Bunny's 
face was, I could discern some traces of trouble 
and compassion on it as she did so. 

"I think/' said Mr. Lacer, "that I have 
had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Fumess several 
times." He was leaning with folded arms on 
the carriage-door. He was on the side next me. 
The others were watching the Clerk of the Course, 
as he cantered up and down, scattering the 
crowd, and the general confusion of "clearing 
the course." And I think they did not hear 
what Mr. Lacer was saying ; indeed, I am almost 
certain that they did not, for he spoke in quite a 
low voice. 

" Where have you met father P " I asked. I 
too spoke in a low voice, I am quite unable to 
say why. I am very sure that it was not because 
I feared being overheard. 

" Oh, at — several places. Does he not go to 

the races at W sometimes?" naming our 

county town. 

" He has been once or twice, I believe." 

"I have never seen Mrs. Fumess with him 
there." 
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" Mother never goes to the races at W ." 

" Nor you ? " 

" No." 

" You look, Miss Fumess, almost as if you — " 

"As if I what?" 

" As if you disapproTed of races. There was 
quite a severe expression on your face." Mr. 
Lacer laughed as he said it, but not rudely : only 
merrily, I thought ; but the subject was one on 
which it was impossible for me to feel merry — 
mother's wistful face came too vividly into my 
mind. Mr. Lacer watched me attentively. I 
did not see that he did so, for I did not look 
at his face, but I felt it. 

" They are going up to the starting-post," said 
he, looking at two or three bright-coloured specks 
that were moving gently over the course at some 
distance. "Will you risk a pair of gloves on 
the event, Miss Fumess ? I will give you the 
field against Butterfly." 

" Oh, no, thank you ! I never bet," said I, 
with what seemed, I dare say, ludicrous earnest- 
ness. He must have thought me the most un- 
sophisticated of provincial school- girls, or the 
most affected. Mr. Lacer bowed and smiled, and 
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then, as the race was just about to begin, be 
mounted on to the box, where Sir Peter was 
already seated. 

This first race was by no means one of the 
important eyents of the day. When it was over 
the crowd poured over the course again, and the 
itinerant jugglers, mountebanks, musicians, and 
fortune-tellers began to ply their respective 
trades. I looked out anxiously over the moving 
mass of heads to try whether I could descry my 
&ther. I hoped that now the race was over ho 
would rejoin mother.. I knew how she would be 
longing to have him by her side again, away 
from that surging, roaring, horrible mass of men 
in the betting-ring. To me there seemed some- 
thing infernal in their vehemence and excitement. 
Pleasure or amusement there was none within 
that enclosure : merely a hideous reckless lust oi 
money, that sparkled in their eyes, and flushed 
their eager faces, and gave a loud brassy tone to 
their shouting voices. It was a pitiable and 
degrading spectacle, I thought, to see these 
human creatures setting their very souls on the 
hazard of Blue-jacket or Red-jacket, following 
every bound of the panting, straining horses with 

VOL. I. M 
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wolfish eyes, and saluting tlie yictor with almost 
wolfish howls. It shocked and revolted me to 
know that my father was among this crew. And 
the bitter knowledge I had of mother's pain of 
mind did not dispose me to look leniently upon 
the scene. True, father had promised not to bet ; 
but, alas ! it was some time since I had felt 
that no reliance was to be placed on his word in 
that respect. Mother felt it too : she had ceased 
to boast of her implicit trust in her husband's 
promise. In her love and fidelity to him — ^poor 
mother! how loving and how faithful a heart 
hers was! — she forebore to utter a syllable 
of complaint even to me; but the subject 
of father's promise, and father's staunch ad- 
herence to his plighted word was, by a tacit 
and instinctive understanding, entirely avoided 
between us. 

Lady Bunny observed my wandering gaze. 
" Are you looking for any one, my dear ? " she 
asked. 

"I thought that, perhaps, father might be 
going back to our carriage now." 

" Do you want Mr. Furness ? " said Mr. Lacer, 
jumping down from the box. " Let me go and 
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look for him, may IP I know him very well by 
sight." 

" Oh, it isn't for myself, but I know mother 
will bo—" I began, and then I stopped short 
confiisedly. He did not seem to notice my con- 
cision; but I knew beyond doubt that he had 
noticed it, and that he instantly began laughing 
and talking with the others, in order that they 
might not observe my flushed face, and eyes in 
which tears were painfully brimming up, and 
only kept from falling by a strong effort, and I 
felt very grateful to him. Lady Bunny and Sir 
Peter were busily superintending the unpacking 
of a huge hamper. Barbara was exchanging 
nods and smiles with some friends on the opposite 
side of the course ; but even if their attention 
had not been thus occupied, it would speedily 
have been distracted from me, even supposing 
they had been interested in observing my tell- 
tale face before, which was not likely, by the 
arrival of Tilly Oudberry, who advanced to the 
carriage -door, with her peculiar, jerky, little 
walk, leaning on her brother's arm. It was 
impossible for any being, unless it were a person 
afflicted (or blessed!) with total dea&ess, to 
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ignore Tilly Cudbeny's presence for many 
seconds. 

'* You abominable creature ! '' she exclaimed, 
shaking her finger at Mr. Lacer. The words 
were' intended to be playful, but the Toice in 
which they were uttered was so alanningly sug- 
gestive of the peculiar tone of badinage known 
generically as " Billingsgate," that Sir Peter 
Bunny and his wife looked up from the hamper 
quite scared, and their serrant very nearly let 
fall a bottle of champagne which he was in the 
act of imwiring. 

"Meaning me. Miss CudberryP" said Mr. 
Lacer, with a comical face of dismay. 

"Oh, I dare say, you faithless wretch, you I 
It's no use putting on that innocent look — ^not 
one bit of use ! Didn't you say you were going 
to find the sociable, and Daniel, our man-servant P 
And then you disappear like I don't know what, 
and leave us in despair ! Perfect despair ! " 

I shall never forget the screech with which 
she uttered the last word. It rings in my ears 
when I think of it to this day. 

Lady Bunny appeared quite bewildered. As 
to Barbara, she was choking herself with her 
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pocket-haadkercliief, in order to preyent an 
explosion ol laughter. 

'^DeaTy dear, what is the matter?'' said Lady 
Bonny, in a mildly reproving tone. Mr. Lacer 
explained that he had endeavoured to find the 
^' sociable" and the ^^man-servant/' but had 
failed. He added that he would take the pre- 
sent opportunity of the interval between two 
races to make further search for them. Just as 
he was moving away he said to me, very quietly, 
^'I shall tell Mr. Fumess that your mother is 
without a cavalier, and get him to come back to 
the carriage. He evidently did not suppose that 
Mr. Oudberry would desert her as he has done." 
I thanked him by a silent gesture of the head. I 
admired his quickness, his self-possession, his 
good-natured consideration for mother. I had 
seen ao little of the world that Mr. Lacer, with 
his easy, self-assured manner, which was not to 
be ruffled even by Tilly Gudberry, seemed to me 
a very superior being : one to be relied on, and 
believed in implicitly. Had he been loud, or 
coarse, or obtrusively complimentary, I should 
have shrank from him with my old dainty shy- 
ness. But he was really kind, and full of tact, 
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and he had already established, I scarcely knew 
how, a sort of confidential understanding with 
me on the subject of my father's besetting sin ; — 
and yet we had said no word to each other, save 
such as I have laid before the reader! Still, 
my faith in Mr. Lacer's savoir /aire, great as it 
was, scarcely led me to hope that he would suc- 
ceed in bringing father away from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Qrand Stand. I was, therefore, 
agreeably surprised to see him presently emerge 
from a knot of people gathered round a conjuror, 
and walk towards our carriage arm-in-arm with 
my father. I kept my eyes fixed on mother's 
figure, and although I could not, at that distance, 
discern her face distinctly, I saw the little joyful 
start of surprise she gave when father — whom 
she, sitting with her head turned towards the 
opposite direction, had not perceived approaching 
— touched her hand to attract her attention. 
And my heart was filled with tenderness and 
compassion for her as I saw it. 

Meanwhile Miss Cudberry and Mr. Sam Cud- 
berry had made acquaintance with Lady Bunny 
and Barbara, and were conversing with them 
after their own engaging fashion. Lady Bunny 
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was the most hospitable creature in the world; 
and, although I could plainly see that these 
cousins of ours excited wonder and alarm in 
her breast, she could not allow them to stand by 
while the contents of the hamper were being 
consumed, without inviting them to take a seat 
in her carriage and a share of the good things. 
The place in the carriage TiUy accepted with 
alacrity, and she did justice to the solid viands. 
But on being offered a glass of champagne she 
protested, with a cry like that of a huntsman 
giving the view-halloo, that she never touched 
wine — " nevah ! " and, not content with simply 
declining, she made a face expressive of the 
utmost disgust, as though these troublesome 
people were endeavouring to thrust upon her 
something unspeakably nauseous. Whereat Lady 
Bunny's large blue eyes grew larger than ever. 

Sam, however, was not under any such restraint 
as his sister, and he drank so much wine, and 
became so convivial, that I was quite miserable, 
dreading lest he should disgrace himself beyond 
forgiveness. 

" Well, little missy ! " said my Cousin Tilly, 
playfully waving the leg-bone of a chicken at me. 
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previous to depositing it^ cleanly picked, on her 
plate, " and how do you get on P We were so 
amused, Lady Bunny, to hear of Anne's being 
at a ball at your house ! " 

" Were you P '* said Lady Bunny simply. 
"Dearl WhyP'' 

*' Oh, my goodness, I don't know ! But there 
is an absurdity in the idea to usy which I dare 
say you can hardly understand. Gracious ! " 
Here followed a wild peal of laughter, in which 
nobody joined, for the excellent reason that none 
of us had a conception what had excited it. 
Presently she proceeded : " But Anne always was 
the funniest little frump of a thing. Little 
Frumpy we used to call her at home. We are 
dreadful quizzes, you must know, Lady Buni^. 
It's quite a family trait." No one responding 
to this sally either, Tilly looked once more at 
me, and exclaiming, " Oh, you queer little crea- 
ture ! " went off into a fit of laughter behind 
her pocket-handkerchief. 

Barbara Bunny here lost patience, and blurted 
out, with school-girl abruptness, "Little! Why, 
Anne's quite tall: she's a head and shoulders 
taller than you, at any rate ! " 
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TiUy changed the subject, " What a nice 
creature that Mr. Lacer is ! ** she said. ** Such 
a military figure! He was quite delighted to 
make our acquaintance." 

** Was he ?'* began Sir Peter, and then stopped 
and altered his phrase into *' No doubt he was ! " 

" Oh, deUghted ! Woolling— our place is at 
WooUing, — ^in fact, we are of Woolling : Cud- 
berrys, of Woolling — is only five miles from 
where his regiment is stationed. You may fancy 
how he jumped at it when I said I was sure Pa 
and Ma would be glad to see him, and that there 
would be a knife and fork for him any time he 
liked to call. Because, as to society, gracious, 
Lady Bunny, I suppose there's nothing but trades- 
men's families where he is quartered ! " 

Poor Lady Bunny coloured a little, but quite 
coincided in Miss Oudberry's opinion, that asso- 
ciation with *^ tradesmen's families " was not to 
be thought of. She was a good woman, and in 
most things a perfectly sincere one ; but on the 
point of gentility she was weak. Sir Peter pro- 
fessed himself eyen more shocked and sympathetic 
for Mr. Lacer's forlorn position, in being quartered 
amid such abomination of desolation as was in- 
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volved in having tradesmen's families for his sole 
society. And yet Sir Peter, who was an honest, 
well-principled man in the main, had stood behind 
a grocer's counter with linen sleeves on in his 
father's shop, before he took to selling malt 
instead of sugar, and so made his fortune* 
These anomalies perplexed and vexed me greatly 
in those days. 

Sam broke in with enthusiastic praises of 
"Lacer." Lacer was a top-sawyer; Lacer knew 
a thing or two ; Lacer and he, he foresaw, would 
become great chums. He was more than half 
tipsy by this time, and was becoming so thoroughly 
odious, with his natural stupid coarseness peeping 
through the thin varnish of vulgar finery with 
which he had overlaid it, that even his sister 
began to think it possible that the Bunnys 
might have too much of him if he remained 
longer. Of herself she never conceived that 
any society could have too much. She therefore 
declared that she must return to her Cousin 
George, and send Sam to find the sociable and 
Daniel ; for it was getting late, and they should 
only remain for one more race, the great race. 
And with many voluble and vociferous adieus to 
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the BunnySy and holding out the encouraging 
hope that it would not be long before she paid 
them a visit, she seized her brother's arm, and 
dragged him off. 

" Your cousin's Very — ^lively," observed Lady 
Bunny to me, "but a little — ahem! — a little 
sharp in her manners, isn't she ?" 

" I think she is very rude. Lady Bunny," said 
I bluntly. 

"Oh, come, come, come!" said Sir Peter 
smiling, " don't be severe. Miss Anne ; don't be 
severe." Then turning to his wife, he added, "A 
good old family, my lady. A well-known name. 
Cudberrvs, of WooUing, have been on their own 
land from father to son for two centuries and a 
half." 

I saw no more of Mr. Lacer that day, until 
just as we were about to leave the course. I had 
observed with, almost as much surprise as thank- 
fulness, that father remained in the carriage with 
mother during the rest of the day ; and I there- 
fore was prepared for the beaming face with 
which my darling mother greeted me when Sir 
Peter escorted me back to her. Mr. Lacer came 
up to say " good-bye " as we were driving off. 
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" See you to-morrow, Lacer/' said my father, 
80 familiarly that I stared at him. But the other 
took it quite as a matter of course, and merely 
nodded. 

"I didn't know, George, dear," said mother, 
**that you had invited Mr. Lacer to Water- 
Eardley for to-morrow." 

** No, I have not done so. I shall see him in 
— in Horsingham. All right, Flower, go on." 

I noticed with much indignation that Flower, 
in touching his hat to Mr. Lacer as we drove 
away, bestowed on him a broad grin, and a* 
grimace that was almost like a wink. But I 
concluded that he had been drinking. The last 
sound which saluted our ears as our wheels left 
the turf of the race-course for the road, and which 
rose above all the mingled din of the crowd, was 
TiUy Cudberry's voice, screaming, "Do be so 
good as look for a sociable! Mr. Cudberry's 
sociable, of Woolling ! And for a man-servant, 
answering to the name of Daniel " (as if he had 
been a dog), "Mr. Cudberry's man-servant, of 
WooUing ! " 



CHAPTER XI. 

A WEEK or 80 after that race-day, I was sitting 
ejjgaged with some studies for Mr. Arkwright 
in mother's little morning-room, when the door 
was opened, after a preliminary tap, a loud and 
aggressive kind of tap, which i^eemed not so 
much to ask admission as to demand it peremp- 
torily, and Mrs. Matthew Kitchen walked into my 
presence. I do not think she had been to Water- 
Eardley more than twice since her marriage ; 
and on each occasion she had come with a broad 
hint that she expected a present. The first time 
was when she announced to my mother that she 
was getting her baby -clothes ready, as she 
expected to be confined within a short time. 
That announcement induced mother to give her 
a handsome hood and a piece of fine linen. On 
the occasion of her second yisit, Mrs. Kitchen 
brought her baby, and informed us that it was 
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just going to be baptized in Zion Cbapel, and 
that old Mr. Green, the child's great-grandfather, 
had behaved " very handsome " in the way of 
gifts to the infant. Father was present when 
this was said, and I saw him wrap a sovereign in 
a piece of paper, and slip it into Mrs. Kitchen's 
hand« begging her to buy the little one some 
trifle with it. I had nothing to give ; but if I 
had been mistress of a whole silversmith's shop 
full of christening gifts, I would not have be- 
stowed one of them on Selina. I felt as if it 
would be a piece of hypocrisy on my part to do 
so, there being no emotion of kindness towards 
her in my heart. 

"How do you do, Selina P" I said, looking up 
from my books in some surprise as she entered. 

" I am very well and hearty — I'm thankfiil to 
the Lord," she answered. 

And indeed she looked strong and thriving. 
She was buxom and bright-eyed as ever, but her 
countenance seemed to me to have grown harder 
without looking older. She had very handsome 
clothes on, and wore a gold watch fastened out- 
side her waist-belt. 

" It is a long time since we have seen anything 
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of you," said I, rather at a loss for conversa- 
tion. 

Selina seated herself in an arm-chair uninvited, 
and folded her hands on her lap, before making 
answer. " Ah, so it is. I'm a busy woman. I 
have duties. My husband he is a busy man, and 
he expects me td do likeways." 

" I suppose so. Everybody has duties.'* 

*' Now, Miss Anne, don't you go to take offence 
because I spoke of my duties. You always was 
apt to take offence from a little thing. How's 
your mother?" 

I explained to her that mother was not very 
well ; was suffering from a nervous headache, 
and could not be disturbed. She received this 
news very coolly, having lost none of her old 
insensibility to other people's troubles, and then 
began to inquire for father, and grandfather, and 
Eliza, and Keturah, and lastly, for Mrs. Abram. 
They were all well, I said shortly. Upon this 
she commenced favouring me with a kind of 
homily upon the " lukewarmness " of my family 
in general, and my grandfather in particular. 
She herself, she averred, had been ** lukewarm " 
in former days — when she lived in a "luke- 
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warm" family, in fact. And she delicately 
implied that had she been prematurely cut off 
in that tepid condition, she considered that the 
guilt of it should in justice have been laid at our 
door. But now, Providence having specially 
interfered to " snatch her " — these were her 
words — she was happy to state that she was 
quite comfortable as to the ftiture prospects of 
herself, her husband, and her little boy. Eespect- 
ing the insignificant remainder of the human 
race, she confessed that she was not quite com- 
fortable. Long before she was half-way through 
this discourse, I had signified to her that I was 
occupied, that I had some studies to prepare for 
the next day, and that if she had nothing to say 
but in that offensive straio, I should take leave 
to busy myself with my own concerns, and with- 
draw my attention from her altogether. But 
this made no difference to Selina. She talked on, 
and I sat with my eyes fixed on my book, but 
totally unable to fix my mind thereto. I was 
burning with indignation, and I could not choose 
but hear the woman's ignorant folly, stroDgly 
spiced with malice. Why should she feel mali- 
ciously towards me and mine ? I aeked myself. 
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She owed ns nothing but gratitude. As the 
word shaped itself in my thoughts, it recalled to 
me Keturah's stem saying, that Mat Kitchen's 
^'natural man" was a man that hated to be 
grateful. To any cool auditor — which I was far 
from being — I doubt not that Selina's tirade 
would have appeared exquisitely ludicrous. She 
had caught up certain phrases from the Zion 
Chapel preacher, and certain phrases from her 
husband, and jumbled them all together with 
her own peculiar modes of speech. The incon- 
gruity between the fire and fury of some of these 
sayings, and the stolid calm with which Selina 
brought them out, was extraordinary. 

When she had tired herseK with talking, or 
when, more probably, she thought that for other 
reasons of her own it was time to bring her visit 
to an end, she ostentatiously turned her gold 
watch face outwards, and declared that she must 
be thinking of going. The efforts she made to 
see the face of the watch, and the di£Sculty she 
had in doing so, in consequence of the watch 
being securely fastened to her belt by means of a 
great gold hook, reminded me of my own old 
struggles with my pocket-handkerchief. 

VOL. I. N 
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" Will you not have something to eat, Selina, 
before going back?'' said I. 

" Yes, I will," she answered promptly. " I'll 
take a glass of beer and a bit of cold meat, ot 
whatever they've got in the kitchen." 

I rang the bell and gave the necessary orders. 
Before Selina left the room she held out her hand 
to me. 

" No, thank you, Selina," said I, " I don't feel 
inclined to shake hands with you." 

"Now, that's your pride, you see," she retorted, 
shaking her head. She did not frown, or flush, 
or show the least discomposure. "You always 
was proud, from quite a little thing." 

" It is not pride that makes me refuse to shake 
hands with you, Selina ; or, at all events, it is no 
greater and no different kind of pride than I 
should show to any of my acquaintance under 
similar circumstances. I think that you had no 
right to come here and speak to me as you have 
done. I think you did not mean what you said 
kindly, and I resent that." 

"Ah ! " said she, still perfectly unruffled, "that's 
the carnal nature, that is. You can't bear to 
hear the truth, you know. I ain't offended with 
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you, Miss Anne. Nor my husband won't be 
offended when I tell him. I might ha' been the 
same if Providence hadn't snatched me ; only as 
I never had your temper, nor your pride, nor 
your highth. You always was short-tempered, 
and proud, and high from a child. Eemember 
me to your mother, will you P" 

And with that Mrs. Matthew Kitchen rustled 
out of the room. I sat gazing at my book for 
some time after she had made her exit ; I do not 
know for how long, but it seemed a long time : 
and I woke up suddenly to the consciousness 
that I had not understood one syllable of what 
my eyes had been resting on. I rose and put 
away my books and papers, intending to return 
to them later in the day, and went out into the 
garden. From the garden I wandered on into 
the river-side meadows, and walked as- far as the 
present confines of our land. Then I turned, 
and was strolling slowly back towards the house, 
when I saw two figures emerging from the 
stable-yard. The stable-yard was a part of our 
premises that I never visited now. I had some- 
times done so in the days when Dodd reigned 
there. But since Flower's arrival I had never 
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set foot within those precincts. Neither was 
father apt to yisit his stables since the sale of 
his hunters. There was nothing there for him 
to take pride in. Nevertheless, one of the two 
figures emerging from the stable-yard was my 
father's. The other figure I discerned, to my 
great surprise, to be that of Kitchen. Mat 
Kitchen, like his wife, was well clad. He wore 
shining new black broad-cloth and a shining 
new black hat. And his hair, and his whiskers, 
and his eyes were black and shining to match 
his attire. But his pouting mouth and his short 
snub nose were as expressive as ever of sullen 
obstinacy, and contradicted the general sleekness 
of his aspect in a forbidding manner. 

The two men did not see me at first. They 
were talking earnestly : or rather my father was 
talking, and Matthew was listening. I heard 
the former say_ 

" I'm sure you could manage it for me ; and 
as to risk — where's the risk ? What risk can 
there possibly be ? I have shown you enough 
to " 

Here Matthew interrupted him, saying, in his 
deep, growling voice, " It don't depend on me. 
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Mr. Fumess. Showing me and convincing me 
ain't the question. Grandfather Green is a close 
man. A religious man and a godly man he is, 
but close, Mr. Furness. Nor he ain't soft, ain't 
my grandfather. He looks after his percentage, 
Mt. Fumess, in a way that at his years is sur- 
prising. And as to security — I never knew 
Grandfather Green wrong with his security. 
Sometimes it comes over me like as though it 
might be a special providence in his favour. 
For you do see the 'cutest 'uns done, in spite of 
all their worldly cunning, Mr. Fumess. But 
Grandfather Green he has the wisdom of the 
serpent along with the guilelessness of the dove 
— ^in a script'ral sense— and I never knew him 
done yet, Mr. Furness." 

At this point Mat Kitchen became aware of 
me, and breaking off his speech to my father, 
said, **Good day to you, miss," in the same 
sullen, growling way that he had been talking in 
all along. 

"Where is Mrs. Kitchen, Anne?" asked 
father, in an odd flustered manner. '* I thought 
she went in to have a chat with you while her 
husband and I looked at the pony-chaise. Do 
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you think that little matter can be managed, 
Matthew?" 

"It may be patched up for a bit," returned 
Matthew. But I did not believe him to be 
speaking of the pony-chaise. 

It was all so odd and disagreeable that I 
drew a long breath of relief when these people 
took their departure. They drove away in a 
high old-fashioned gig, drawn by a tall, bony, 
ancient horse. I recognised both gig and horse 
as belonging to Mr. Green, the coachmaker. I 
had often seen the old man driving about Hor- 
singham in it. 

" How smart Selina is ! " said I to my father, 
as we stood side by side at the gate, watching 
the retreating vehicle jolting along the road. 
"I suppose her husband is prospering very 
much." 

" Hah ! yes," murmured my father absently* 

" I never was fond of Selina, father, as you 
know. And I think her rise in the world has 
made her quite unbearable." 

"EhP" said father sharply, turning ftJl on 
me. 

I told him of Selina*s homily, and my refusal 
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to shake hands with her. . He flushed a dark 
red, as he did when he was very angry. For 
a minute or so he did not trust himself to speak. 
Then he began to scold me furiously. Why had 
I been such a fool as to care what the woman 
saidP Why could I not have been civil and 
held my tongue P Did I know what mischief I 
might have done by my cursed missish airs and 
pride P — ^had done perhaps ! For who could tell 
how Matthew would take it P This was what I 
learned at Mortlands ! This was my grand- 
father's doing! Dr. Hewson was not content 
with flying in the face of all — father hesitated 
for a word here — of all established ordinances 
himself, but he must get ine talked to, and 
lectured, and hectored by an ignorant, brazen 
hussey, who was my serv^t the other day. 

I was greatly astonished to discover that, while 
my father so hotly upbraided me for not having 
been civil and friendly to Selina, he was at the 
same time violently angry with her for her im- 
pudence and presumption. I bore my scolding 
in silence, however, and after a while father 
cooled down. He walked away, stopped, hesi- 
tated and came back to me as I still stood 
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leaning on the gate. " Look here, Anne/' he 
said, "the best thing for you to do will be to 
keep out of Selina's way whenever — if ever — 
she comes here again. You can do it quietly, 
without being markedly rude to her. I have a 
reason for not wishing to offend that sulky beast, 
Mat Eatchen, just now. I tell you that in con- 
fidence, Anne. Do you imderstand P " 

" Yes, father." 

" Give me a kiss, and let us say no more about 
it." He stooped his tall form to kiss my fore- 
head. It seemed to me then a long, long time 
ago since I had been so small that father's stoop- 
ing had to be supplemented by my standing on 
tip-toe in order to reach his Hps. Now he had 
to bend but a little way, for I inherited his 
straight, upright figure, and was rather above the 
middle height of women. 

I returned to the morning-room, but not to 
my interrupted studies. I could not fix my mind 
on them. Mother was still lying in her darkened 
chamber, a prey to a violent nervous headache, 
and the only thing that care and affection could 
do for her in these crises was to watch that she 
was uudisturbed, and to leave her quite alone. 
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So there I sat by myself, looking out on the 
grey autumn sky and the rotting leaves, and 
thinking — or rather dreaming — sadly enough, 
when there arrived by the Horsingham carrier a 
letter for me from my grandfather. The sight of 
his handwriting revived my spirits like a cordial. 
He had been wishing to come to Water-Eardley, 
he said, but had been, and still was busy, with a 
great many fever cases amongst poor famiHes in 
a low part of the town. However, he hoped to 
see me at Mortlands soon. He had had pleasant 
news. Donald — I remembered Donald, of course 
— Donald Ayrlie was coming to stay with him. 
It was to have been a mystery and a surprise, but 
he, grandfather, hated mysteries and surprises. 
He would tell me particulars when we met. 

I have mentioned that my recollection of my 
old play-fellow, Donald, had been fading rapidly 
during the latter years of my school life. It 
had faded still more since then. But on this 
mention of him, and this unexpected prospect of 
seeing him again, I began to rub up the magical 
lamp of memory, and to summon the genii of the 
past. 

I believe I had got as far in my recollection as 
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our joint discovery of the North Pole, when the 
door was opened, and the parlour-maid announced 
my second yiflitor that day- 
" Mr. Lacer." 



CHAPTER XII. 

'' I AM afraid that perhaps I disturb you, Miss 
Fumess," said Mr. Lacer, coming into the room. 
'' Oh no. I was doing nothing. At least, I 
was — only thinking." 

. I was vexed with myself, as I stammered out 
the words, for my shy awkwardness. I had 
been startled, and taken by surprise. Although 
really, after a second's reflection, I could discern 
no reason why Mr. Lacer's call should be par- 

9 

ticularly surprising to me. He, at all events, 
was quite at his ease, and sat down, and began to 
chat with me in a pleasant, off-hand manner, that 
soon put me at my ease also. He had met father 
riding out at the gate, he said, as he was about to 
enter. Mr. Fumess had been kind enough to 
ask him to go into the house, although he him- 
self was unable to turn back with him, having an 
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appointment on business witK a farmer some 
mUes in the country. He wa^ very sorry indeed 
to learn that Mrs, Fumess was unwell. Nervous 
headache? That must be a dreadfully trying 
disorder. He could not say that he had ever 
suffered from it himself; being, indeed, generally 
quite unconscious of his nerves. But Mrs. 
Furness's organisation was evidently very sen- 
sitive and delicate. What a charming face she 
had ! He begged pardon for taking the liberty 
of saying so, but the words were sincere. He 
had never seen any one who had inspired him 
with so much admiration and respect at first 
sight. There was an atmosphere of goodness 
about Mrs. Fumess, just as there was an atmo- 
sphere of sweetness about a bed of violets. 

Mother's praises — and they really seemed to 
be sincerely uttered — ^were very delightful in my 
ears. I told Mr. Laoer laughingly that he would 
be sooner tired of speaking flatteries on that 
score than I should be of hearing them. ** They 
are not flatteries. Miss Fumess,'' he protested 
earnestly. "They are the sober truth. Or 
rather, they are part of the truth. I must not 
say all I feel, it seemS| for fear of acquiring the 
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character of a flatterer in your opinion. It i» 
not one I am ambitious oV 

Then he spoke of my father, and said he had 
seen him the day after the races at Horsing- 
ham. 

"Where did you see himP" said I impulsively. 
My reason for asking was that the great betting- 
rooms in the High Street were usually the goal 
of father's pilgrimages to Horsingham during 
the race-week, and I wondered whether Mr. 
Lacer had frequented them also. 

"At my own rooms/' he answered quietly. 
"At a little lodging I had for the week in an 
obscure street, called Burton's Gardens. One 
might have had apartments in Piccadilly for 
very little more than I paid for two cupboards 
in a cottage there. But you know, Miss Fumess 
— or, perhaps, happily for you, you don't know 
— how insatiably rapacious a creature your 
thorough-bred Horsingham householder becomes 
at race-time. He's like some horrible animal 
that gorges itself to repletion at one meal, and 
then goes to sleep until it is himgry again. 
However," he added, laughing, " since the Hor- 
singham householder only eats — in that sense — 
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twice a year, I suppose we must pardon his 
greediness ! " 

" What is the name of the people with whom 
you lodged in Burton's Gardens?'' I asked, 
struck with a sudden idea. 

" Really I can't tell you ! I know the number 
of the house : it is eighteen." 

" And the name of the people is Kitchen P " 

" I think Yes ; upon my word, I believe 

you are right ! " 

" Oh yes, I know those people. The daughter 
is called Alice, and is a fair, handsome, young 



woman." 



i( 



Y — yes. A large, healthy, blue-eyed girl. 
Not precisely what I should call handsome. To 
me there is no beauty in woman that can com- 
pensate for the absence of refinement. But, 
fortunately, tastes differ." 

I felt slightly confused under the gaze Mr. 
Lacer bent upon me as he said the words. 
Vanity and pride were having a conflict within 
me that made my cheeks glow. Vanity pro- 
nounced that a compliment to my good looks 
was intended. Pride shyly declared that it 
would run no risk of unduly appropriating 
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admiration; and that, moreoyer, the admiration 
which preferred me to Alice Kitchen was of no 
overwhelmingly high kind. 

''Alice is a very good girl," I said hurriedly. 

Mr. Lacer did not doubt that. He thought, 
if he might venture to say so, that she was 
inclined to be a little trenchant in her manner, 
and a little long-winded in her conversation. 
But those were not characteristics peculiar to 
Alice; they were very general amongst Horsing- 
ham people of her class. Did I not think so? 
]N^ot rare, indeed, amongst Horsingham people 
of any class. He knew that Dr. Hewson was 
not a native of the town, or he would not have 
made the remark. But, upon his word, he had 
observed so striking a difference between my 
mother's manner — (he added, and between my 
manner too) — and the manner of the majority 
of the company at Sir Peter Bunny's house, 
that he had made up his mind at once that we 
were not of their town. And this impression 
had been confirmed by an inquiry or two he had 
made. He hoped I was not offended ? 

"Not at all offended," I answered. "Why 
should I be offended ? Most people in Horsing- 
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ham knew that my grandfather settled here 
rather late in life. It is no secret." 

" Mr. Furness, your father, don't count among 
the Horsingham folks. He is country bred. 
That's different," said Mr. Lacer carelessly. 

"Did you — have you known father long?" 
I asked. " I don't remember — I mean I never 
heard " 

" You never heard him mention my name ? " 
he answered readily, finishing my broken sen- 
tence for me. "Well, that is not very sur- 
prising. I can easily conceive that Mr. Furness 
has more interesting topics to discuss in the 
bosom of his family, than a chance acquaintance 
made on a race-course." He laughed as he said 
this. He laughed rather often. He had fine 
white teeth, and his laugh was very frank and 
pleasant. 

"Oh," said I musingly, "it was on a race- 
course that you first'met father P " 

" Yes, at W . I thought I mentioned it 

to you. I don't habitually frequent all the race- 
courses in England, Miss Furness, I beg you to 
believe, although I fear that you will begin to 
think so ! " 
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I said impulsiyely that I was glad to hear it. 

" Are you ? Are you really glad ? I'm afraid 
I can't flatter myself that you quite mean what 
you say." He was not laughing now, but looked 
very earnest, almost sad. " Do you know. Miss 
Fumess," he went on, after a few minutes' 
silence, '' there is scarcely a human being left in 
the world who could be made glad or sorry by 
anything I do or leave undone ! " 

As he seemed to wait for me to speak, I 
murmured (struggling hard with a rapidly in- 
creasing fit of shyness), " Is there not ? " 

" No. It makes a fellow very forlorn, or very 
reckless, or both together, to feel that whether 
he goes full-tilt to the deuce or not, matters to 
nobody." 

" It matters to himself, does it not P " I stam- 
mered. 

"Oh, to himself! Well— to himself. A 
fellow can't live for himself alone. At least, I 
can't. I lost my mother years ago, when I was 
a little chap; so little, that they lifted me up 
to kiss her in her coffin. I have neither brother, 
nor sister, nor uncle, nor aunt, nor cousin. My 
father is living; but he married again a few 
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years ago, a grasping, hard woman wh o 
But I beg you a thousand pardons. Miss Fur- 
ness! I am prosing on about myself in the 
most unwarrantable manner. You listen so 
kindly and gently, that I was led on to say what 
I had not the least right in the world to trouble 
you with. And I, who have been accusing the 
good people of Horsingham of being long-winded 
and tedious ! I hope you will forgive me, I do 
indeed." 

I told him there was no need of forgiveness, 
and shook hands with him as he rose to go away. 

" I forgot to mention that I saw your cousins 
the other day. Miss Furness," said he. The same 
amused and half-repressed smile stole over his 
face that I remembered to have seen there when 
he had been honoured by Miss Tilly's playful 
reproaches on the race-course. 

" Oh ! " said I. 

." Yes ; I went to their house to luncheon on 
Wednesday last. Mr. Sam Cudberry came to 
fetch me, and I couldn't get out of it ; I — I 
mean he was so very cordial and pressing, that 
it was impossible to refuse." 

" Oh ! " said I again. 
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" I suppose I shall have the pleasure of seeing 
you at Woolling before long P " 

"Seeing me there? I cannot tell. We don't 
go there very often. It is rather a long drive for 
mother, now the weather is getting chilly and the 
days short." 

" Oh! but you'll be at the ball, won't you P " 

« Eh P " 

" The ball. Miss Cudberry told me they were 
going to give a ball. I thought you must have 
known of it." 

" I suppose we shall be told in due time. I 
had heard nothing of it." 

" May I ask you to express to Mrs. Furness 
how sorry I am to hear of her indisposition? 
If you will allow me, I will pass out by the 
garden — that way, is it not? — for I left my 
horse in charge of a servant, and " 

"You are riding then? Mr. Lacer, I am 
afraid it is possible that Flower, our groom, was 
impertinently familiar in his manner to you the 
other day. I hope you will check him severely 
if he should repeat the offence. He is apt to be 
forward. I believe — my father says, that he is 
an efficient servant, and understands his duties. 
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But I know father would be very angry if lie 
thought the man failed in respect to any of our 
guests/* 

" Oh don't think any more about it, Miss 
Fumess. I remember he was rather free-and- 
easy the other day, but I suppose he had been a 
little too convivial. The fact is, I have no doubt 
the man recognised me as an old acquaintance. 
I knew — that is, I was slightly acquainted with a 
person in whose service he was. I have a good 
memory for faces, and his was familiar to me 
directly I saw it. I assure you he was perfectly 
well-behaved when he took my horse just now." 

Mr. Lacer made his adieux, and went his way. 
When he was gone I was less able to fix my 
mind on my books than ever. " Oh dear, oh 
dear ! " I said to myself, pushing a volume away 
from me impatiently, "what has come to meP 
The words might be Egyptian hieroglyphics for 
all the meaning they convey to my mind ! " 

I gave up trying to study, and abandoned 
myseK to a reverie. The day seemed to have 
been crowded with incidents. The visit of 
Matthew and Selina Kitchen, grandfather's news 
about Donald, Mr. Lacer's call, and all that 
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he had said, furnished abundant subjects to 
think upon. The relative importance of the 
day's occurrences could not be doubtful : yet my 
girlish brain by no means busied itself chiefly 
with the chief of them. What does the reader 
think was the most tangible subject of my 
musings ? (for there was an airy crowd of fancies 
fluttering hither and thither in my mind, melt- 
ing and changing like April clouds, and to which 
I did not consciously give a local habitation or a 
name.) It was the forthcoming ball at "Wool- 
ling ! A ball at Uncle Cudberry's ! The thing 
was marvellous — unprecedented ! Tilly, Henny, 
and Clemmy . must intend to " move with the 
times," and inflict themselves on society in fell 
earnest. How they had induced their father to 
consent to the necessary expenditure was a matter 
for wondering speculation. 

And what does the reader guess was the next 
topic on which my thoughts were intent ? I am 
minded to be quite candid, and to that end I 
must confess that it was an entirely selfish one. 
Amidst all the hopes and fears, the dimly pre- 
saged troubles, and the present anxieties that 
pressed around myself and those whom I loved, 
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my fancy lightly turned to picturing what dress 
I should, could, or might wear if I went to the 
aforesaid ball at Woolling. Debating if it were 
more advisable to beg for pale rose-colour, or 
pure white, and wondering whether mother would 
let me wear a flower in my hair. 

Suddenly, as I pushed a lock of hair off my 
forehead, in the ftdl glow of imagining how I 
should look with a spray of scarlet geranium 
fixed above one ear, a subtle association of ideas 
which I cannot follow out — nor could I then — 
brought vividly before my mind's eye the tiny 
figure of little Jane Arkwright in her chair, 
playing with the uncouth dice of rough fire- wood. 
And that tiny figure conjured up in an instant 
all the poverty, and dreariness, and toils, and 
troubles of that struggling household. I had 
often asked myself in my impulsive sympathy, 
was there nothing I could do to lighten Mrs. 
Arkwright's load of care, or cheer her husband's 
anxious spirit P There was one way, and, as far 
as I knew, one only, in which I might show 
good-will, and make a portion of the good man's 
labours pleasant to him — I might do my tasks 
earnestly and zealously, and gratify him by my 
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improvement. And this one simple thing I was 
neglecting, in order to dream of tricking myself 
out in finery, and enjoying myself in the com- 
pany of hard, frivolous people, whom at bottom I 
neither loved nor respected. I hung my head as 
though I were abashed by some bodily presence 
in the room ; and the tears welled up into my 
eyes as I thought of Mrs. Arkwright's toilsome 
life, and of Mrs. Arkwright's shabby little chil- 
dren, of whom the younger had neither petting 
nor playthings, and the elder were precociously 
thoughtful and grave, and fuU of careful respon- 
sibilities about the preservation of their worn 
little frocks, and their patched little shoes. 

I opened my books again, and sat down to 
work resolutely. At first it was difficult to attend 
to what I was doing. But by degrees I com- 
pelled my wandering attention ; and after an 
hour or so I had completed an exercise and a 
page or two of translation, into which neither 
white frock nor adornment of scarlet blossoms 
had intruded ; and if anything else — anyone else, 
I. mean — did flit across the page, it was not — or 
I honestly persuaded myself that it was not — 
in connection with my exclusively selfish fancies. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

"And so," said my grandfather, finisliing a 
recital brief indeed, but longer than he was in 
the habit of making his speeches, "Donald 
rejects the army as a profession altogether. He 
says 'tis a bad trade when business is brisk in it, 
and a worse to be idle in.'' 

" Yet his father is a soldier," said I. 

" A good one : that I must take on trust. I 
know him to be a good man ; but he would be 
neither if he foUowed his calling with an inward 
conviction of its worthlessness. That is a canker 
that rots everything; beginning at the very 
core. Donald being left entirely free to choose 
his profession, chooses medicine." 

" And comes to you to learn it ? He could 
not do better, grandfather." 

" He might do worse, perhaps. But we shall 
see, little Nancy, we shall see." 
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Grandfather had never relinquished my old 
pet name of " little Nancy," though I had long 
outgrown it in a literal sense. He told me 
further, that Donald Ayrlie would one day be 
the master of a sufficient fortune to be idle on 
if he so pleased; his father being a careful, 
steady, hardworking officer, whose long career 
in India had enabled him to amass an indepen- 
dence, which there was only Donald to inherit. 
But Donald, naturally and properly, said grand- 
father, desired to qualify himself to do some work 
in the world. The prospect of lounging through 
life on the strength of his expectations was not 
an alluring prospect to him. His father might 
live thirty years (and if the lad's wishes could 
keep him alive, he would never die) ; or he 
might chuck his money into the maelstrom of 
speculation, though that was not likely; or he 
might take it into his head to marry again. In 
short, there was no fortune so desirable for a 
young man as the knowledge of something 
serviceable to his fellow-creatures, and the in- 
dustry and good- will to apply it. 

Thus my grandfather. He was in a glow of 
pleased expectation about Donald's coming; I 
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had not seen him so bright and cheerM for a 
long time. Not that he was gloomy or ill- 
humoured ever ; but latterly there had been a 
set stern thoughtfulness on his brow, and he was 
very silent. I could not help connecting these 
symptoms with the anxious care that might be 
read on mother's face whenever she was neither 
speaking nor smiling. It had come to pass 
gradually; and yet when I thought of the 
change in mother, it sometimes appeared to me 
to have been startlingly sudden. I was tempted 
more than once to tell grandfather of what I had 
heard pass between my father and Mat Kitchen. 
It had made me uneasy whenever I had thought 
of it since. But I reflected that I had no right 
to reveal to any one that which I had acciden- 
tally overheard ; and that, moreover, father had 
seemed to demand that I should be discreet and 
silent on the subject by the words he had said, 
" I tell you this in confidence, Anne," — so I held 
my tongue. 

I was staying at Mortlands for the day and 
the night. I had been to Mr. Arkwright's, and 
had got through my lessons with credit. And 
I had conceived and executed a great project, 
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haying first obtained my grandfather's permis- 
sion : this was neither more nor less than in- 
viting all Mrs. Arkwright's children to tea and a 
game of play that afternoon at Mortlands. It 
seems a simple matter enough to tell of^ but it 
was hedged with thorny difficulties. First, there 
was Mrs. Arkwright's constitutional objection to, 
and fear of, her children ** taking to *' strangers 
too much ; then there was the obstacle of their 
clothes being " too shabby for company ; " then 
there was the apprehension that cakes and sweets, 
and so on, would have the effect of spoiling 
them for their home fare ; and, lastly, there was 
the difficulty of inducing Mrs. Arkwright to 
believe my solemn assurances that the little ones 
should be sent home by nine o'clock, in order 
that they might be up in time for school the next 
morning. But Mr. Arkwright and I together, 
aided by a powerful though unacknowledged ally 
— ^the strong desire in Mrs. Arkwright's maternal 
breast to give her children what gratification she 
could in their somewhat hard young lives — 
fought and conquered. They should all come, 
Lizzie, and Martha, and Mary, and Teddy, and 
my particular friend Jane. Eliza was to be sent 
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for them at three o'clock in a fly, and they were 
to return in the same conveyance, and under the 
same escort, in the evening. Grandfather made 
only one condition on the occasion : " When you 
give an entertainment of this nature, Miss Fur- 
ness," said he gravely, "I think, perhaps^ to 
call it a rout would more properly characterise it 
than any other title, aU I ask is, that you don't 
expect me to be present. There is the garden ; 
there is the big dining-room ; there is Keturah 
with unlimited flour, and butter, and jam ; and, 
in brief, every material for biliousness that the 
most tender lover of childhood could desire to 
bestow on it, and orders to deal them out royally. 
You won't grudge me a little peace in the retire- 
ment of my study after dinner ; and you won't 
feel hurt if I ask for my tea there also, instead 
of joining the festive throng in the dining- 
room." 

I laughed, and kissed him, and said, I was so 
gratefiil to him for letting the children come, 
that I would not tease him. But I added that I 
thought they would like to see him, if only for 
five minutes. 

"Pooh! stuff and nonsense, little Nancy. I 
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should bother them. Their only association with 
me is an empty spoon holding their poor little 
jaws open; and a full spoon containing 'nasty 
physic * to follow ! '* 

He had in fact attended the curate's children 
for a throat disorder that had broken out among 
them ; and had^ I need scarcely add, steadily 
refused to accept any payment for so doing. 

Mrs. Abram was, I was sorry to find, somewhat 
flustered by the prospect of the threatened inroad 
on the peace and privacy of Mortlands. She had 
become rather redder in the face, rather huskier 
in the voice, rather more despondent in the 
temper, rather more vague and wandering in 
the mind, rather " odder " altogether of late 
years. But she was tearfully anxious to do her 
best for the entertainment of the small visitors. 
I assured her that they were the best and quietest 
children I knew; that they were grave and 
steady beyond their years ; and that so far from 
being riotous or overflowing with good spirits, 
I expected our difficulty would be to screw them 
up to the point of thoroughly enjoying them- 
selves for once in a way. 

" Ah ! " murmured Mrs. Abram, " and then 
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you see their father's a clergyman. That is a 
satisfaction ; but otherwise it is dreadful when 
you see a lot of little innocents like them to 
remember that he is lying in wait for 'em ! " 

She uttered the last words in a mysterious 
and awe-stricken whisper, and glanced roxmd 
over her shoulder in a way that was calculated 
to make any one who happened to be nervous 
or fanciful decidedly xmcomfortable. However, 
Keturah and I between us managed to get her 
into a little less lugubrious frame of mind before 
the little ones' arrival. I confided to Keturah 
that Mrs. Abram was "a little low this after- 
noon," and Keturah immediately set about the 
process which she characterised as " routing her 
up a bit." Keturah, in right of her long and 
faithful service, was a privileged person at Mort- 
lands. And she had — I think insensibly — copied 
many of her master's ways and sayings. Her 
method of treating Mrs. Abram was in fact 
founded on my grandfather's. 

" Come now, Mrs. Abram," said Keturah, 
bustling into the dining-room, " here's Eliza put- 
ting on her bonnet to go and fetch them bairns, 
and nobody but me in the kitchen to get things 
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ready. I should be ever so obliged to you if 
youM tie on a apron — there's a clean white one as 
I*ve fetched a purpose — and come and measure 
out some sugar for me." 

Mrs. Abram rose meekly to comply, but she 
shook her head as though it were full of the direst 
presages. 

"Ah, dear me, Keturah,'' she said, with her 
lower jaw dropped and her mouth curved down- 
ward, until it resembled that of a codfish, " I 
hope it mayn't be evil, all this feasting and 
junketing and pampering of our vile bodies ! " 

"Well, there's no need for you to pamper 
yours, you know," was Keturah's practical 
rejoinder. " If you think short-cake and jam 
puffs sinful, don't you eat none, that's all ! But 
you know who it is as finds some mischief still 
for idle hands to do ; and p'r'aps he finds mis- 
chief for idle heads into the bargain. My 
opinion is as you'll be comfortabler in your 
mind when you give your attention to the weigh- 
ing out o' the sugar. And please be partic'lar 
to a pennyweight, Mrs. Abram, for in short-cake 
the quantities must be exact." 

In due time arrived the fly full of the little 
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Arkwrights. I could have cried to see the pain- 
ful neatness of their poor attire ; the speckless, 
threadbare, stuff frocks, the skilfully darned 
stockings, the little rusty boots that had been 
"toed," or "heeled," or "soled," as the case 
might be. The only means that had been 
unstintingly, nay lavishly, employed for their 
embellishment was the application of soap and 
water, comb and brush. And I noticed round 
the fair Jittle throat of my small friend Jane a 
solitary string of coral beads with a queer little 
gold clasp. The mother's heart could not resist 
decking her youngest darling with this ornament. 
Lizzie, the eldest child, a grave, dark-eyed little 
girl of ten, evidently looked on Jane's neckless as 
a priceless heirloom. Her mamma had worn 
it when she was a small child, she informed me ; 
and she kept it locked in a box. Lizzie knew 
there were some letters in the box. She thought 
they were letters written by her papa, because it 
was like his handwriting. She (Lizzie) hoped 
that Jane would be careful not to pull at the 
necklace, because the string might break and the 
beads would roll on the floor, and some of them 
might be lost, and then what should they do ? 
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But Jane was a very good child in general, and 
not rough or careless with her clothes. 

Meanwhile this exemplary young person aged 
three, was toddling along the garden-path hold- 
ing by the hand of Martha, the second child, and 
observing the flower-beds with solemn interest. 
It was, as I have said, late in the autumn, and 
there was not much colour or perfume in the 
garden. But the little things enjoyed it, being 
new and fresh to them ; and Master Teddy 
became quite excited when I showed him the 
place where Robinson Crusoe's cave had been. 
I could not find the North Pole, nor did Teddy 
care very much about that. He had never before 
heard of De Foe's immortal fiction, so I had 
enough to do in giving him a slight sketch of 
the story, while we all wandered about the 
garden, and I pointed out, as well as my 
memory served me, the various spots in which 
Donald and I had enacted it together. By the 
time I had finished it was growing dusk, and 
we all went into the dining-room, where a good 
bright fire looked cheerful and welcoming. 

As one or two of the children complained of 
their feet and hands being cold, I proposed a 
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game of puss-in-tlie-comer to warm them before 
tea. We pushed the table to one side, and I 
sent for Eliza to take care of little Jane whilst I 
joined the other four children in a famous romp. 
Little Jane was not strong or active enough to 
take much part in our game ; but she sat on a 
stool beside Eliza (she declined to be taken on 
to the servant's knee, in a certain independent 
self-sustained little way that belonged to her), 
and looked on attentively; occasionally forming 
the words, "puss, puss, puss," with her lips, but 
uttering no sound. 

Then came tea, over which Mrs. Abram pre- 
sided with great kindness, but with an expres- 
sion on her countenance, when she regarded the 
little Arkwrights, which seemed to say, in the 
words of Gray, " How all unconscious of their 
doom the little victims play!" However, the 
children being unconscious, not only of their 
doom, but of Mrs. Abram's apprehensions, de- 
voted themselves with ardour to the jam-puffs 
and short-cake, and enjoyed themselves im- 
mensely. The entertainment was most success- 
ful. There was only one interruption to its per- 
fect harmony, and even this was but a passing 
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cloud. It arose from Teddy's unexpected resist- 
ance to haying his pinafore tied on just before 
we went to table. Five clean coarse pinafores 
bad been entrusted to Eliza's charge by Mrs. 
Arkwright, with strict injunctions that they were 
to be worn during all the time of eating and 
drinking ; but against this humiliating pre- 
caution Teddy's manly soul rebelled. In vain 
Eliza and I coaxed and argued with him. Pina- 
fores were all very well for girls, he said ; pina- 
fores were all very well for babies ; he was 
neither a girl nor a baby; and when he was 
invited out to tea, he begged most positively to 
decline donning his pinafore. But Teddy was 
subdued by that which had vanquished mascu- 
line resolution before his day, namely, feminine 
te^irs. Poor Lizzie began to cry, and then 
Martha and Mary — for no better reason than 
that they saw her crying — began to cry too. 
Little Jane did not weep, but she went through 
the motion of slapping with her mite of a hand, 
and said, "Teddy naughty,'^ with judicial 
severity. Upon this Teddy yielded; saying, 
grandly, that if they were such " cry-babbies " 
(for which Lizzie mildly rebuked him, and 
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observed that it was a low expression he had 
picked up at school) as aU that, why he sup- 
posed he must let them put on the stupid old 
jackass of a pinafore. He didn't mind, then. 
On with it ! Teddy's ruffled feelings seemed to 
find relief in calling his pinafore a stupid old 
jackass^ and he repeated the epithet more than 
once. I whispered to Lizzie to take no notice 
of this. little ebullition, and she dried her tears, 
and kissed her brother ; and then Martha and 
Mary dried their tears, and kissed him also ; and 
little Jane, looking on with bright attentive 
eyes, pronounced, as from the bench, " Teddy 
dood now." And we were aU very pleasant and 
cheerful again directly. Only Mrs. Abram mur- 
mured, behind her hand to me, in a voice that 
fortunately was unintelligible to unaccustomed 
ears, " My dear Anne, did you notice ? Poor 
little fellow ! he had a try at him. He put that 
naughtiness into the child's mind. Of course 
he did. He can't bear to see 'em good and 
happy. I could fancy I saw him hovering 
around." And Mrs. Abram glanced over her 
shoulder again quite awfully. 
After tea we made a wide semicircle round 
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the fire, and I asked the children if they knew 
any games to play at. They were not much 
versed in games of play, poor little things, but 
they were very docile and willing to learn ; and 
Lizzie informed me that Mary could " say poetry 
off by heart." So I begged for a specimen of 
Mary's accomplishments, which she. accorded 
forthwith. Mary was the next in age to Jane, 
and was five years old. Next above her came 
Teddy, aged seven ; and above him Martha, nine; 
and Lizzie, ten. Mary was a very fat child ; dif- 
ferent in this respect from the others, who were 
slight and spare. She had great black eyes, and 
curling dark hair, and mottled legs that over- 
hung her little socks, and fat dimpled arms ; and 
her very voice was fet and husky, with rich 
contralto tones in it ; and in this voice she began 
with baby accents that were not yet perfectly 
articulate— 

** Pity de so-yows of a poo-wold-man 
Wlio t^mblin lins an' b'ought him to you door ; " 

repeating it all through without any stops, and 
taking breath in gasps whenever she happened 
to want it. 
This performance was received with much ap- 
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plause. Then the children petitioned me to tell 
them a story. Lizzie was spokeswoman^ and the 
others all joined in chorus. "Yes, please, rfo, 
Miss Fumess ! A story ! a story ! '' Little 
Jane, who was seated on the low hassock at my 
feet, put up her hand to take mine ; and leaning 
her soft little cheek against It, said in a decisive 
and corroborative manner, as though to express 
her agreement with the public wish on this occa- 
sion, " Et, — dat's ylght. Oo do ! " 

So after thinking for a minute or so, I told 
them I would give them a fairy story. A shout 
of acclamation greeted this announcement. Then 
I said that I thought stories sounded prettier 
by fire-light than by lamp -light. This being 
unanimously carried also, we had the lamp taken 
away, the fire mended, a log being added to the 
coals, and then, amidst a breathless hush on the 
part of my small audience, and a mingled sound 
of crackling and seething, that sounded like a 
subdued and ghostly whisper, from the fire, I 
began. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

" Once upon a time there were two children, 
twin brother and sister. The boy's name was 
Walter and the girl's name was Lily. Walter 
was a dark child, with deep brown eyes and 
raven hair ; little Lily, on the contrary, was as 
fair as the flower she took her name from. Her 
eyes were blue, like the bits of clear sky that you 
see in April peeping between the clouds, and her 
soft hair was just the colour of the down on the 
wing of a half-fledged chicken. 

"These two children loved each other very 
dearly and were always together. They lived 
in a village; and one of their great delights 
was to go down to the smith's forge at dusk, and 
watch the showers of sparks leap out of the black- 
ness and melt into it agtdn. They loved, too, to 
watch the dull deep glow of the red-hot iron and 
the intense heart of the furnace, that seemed 
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more terrible in its quiet concentration of white 
implacable heat than when the roaring bellows 
moved it into flame; but that was beautiful 
though, to see the waving brightness shoot up 
and shake vividly upon the smoke-blackened roof 
and then fall again, while monstrous shadows 
bowed and beckoned mysteriously, to be in their 
turn chased away by the clear victorious flame. 
It was all living in their childish fancy. The 
sparks had life and danced and flew enjoy- 
ingly. The great bellows laboured like a chained 
monster. The light and shadow chased each 
other like elf and goblin, fairy and witch, spi- 
ritual creatures whose aims were good or evil, 
kind or cruel." 

Here I was recalled to myself by a curious 
sound from Mrs. Abram. It was something 
like an incipient whooping-cough followed by 
a husky long-drawn " Ah-h-h ! " and was in- 
tended — as I knew by former experience — to 
express a mournful and warning allusion to the 
direful subject on which she so much lamented 
my grandfather's indifference. Oddly as Mrs. 
Abram's inarticulate interjection sounded, I was 
sensible of some obKgations to it in recalling me 
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to a sense of what I was doing and for whom. 
For I had heen giving my imagination the rein, 
and it had carried me somewhat beyond the chil- 
dren's comprehension. 

''In short," said I, resuming my story, 
" Walter and Lily went so often to the black- 
smith's forge, and watched the furnace so atten- 
tively, that they grew quite familiar with the 
fire, and knew almost every look of it, whether 
it were dull, or bright, or quiet, or fierce — glow- 
ing crimson like the setting sun, or flaming 
yellow like the great round harvest moon ; and 
they got to know all the different aspects of the 
forge. Well, now Walter liked it best when it 
was bright, and all ablaze with light, so that 
you could see every nook and cranny quite 
plainly. Lily loved the times when the forge 
was dimmer, and when there were comers and 
hiding-places that you could fancy anything you 
liked about, because the shadows lurked there 
and made them very mysterious. By degrees 
these two children, who had always been so 
gentle and loving to each other, began to grow 
quite cross and unkind. They disputed which 
was the best, the broad glare or the twilight 
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glow. Walter said Lily was a little bat who 
loved the darkness. Lily said that Walter was 
very stupid, to prefer being scorched by a fierce 
glare, instead of liking the soft shelter of the 
shadow when the furnace fire was low. So they 
disputed and argued until they both said a great 
deal more than they meant, each wishing to get 
the better of the other, rather than caring to say 
the exact truth, which is a sad thing to do ; but 
then Walter and Lily were only ignorant little 
children. Of course, if they had been grown- 
up learned men they would not have done so." 

"Wouldn't they?" said Teddy doubtfully. 

" I — ^I hope not. I suppose not, Teddy." 

" Ah ! but perhaps they might though ! " re- 
joined that young scholar, " because I was read- 
ing in my * Useful Knowledge ' the other day, 
that a man found out about the earth going 
round the sun ; I forget his name. He wasn't an 
Englishman ; and, instead of listening to what 
he had to tell them, they were ever so angry, 
because it was diflferent to what they had 
believed before, and they put him in prison, 
and went on to him — oh, ever so cruel ! " 

" Naughty mans ! " said Jane, who had only 
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comprehended that some persons unknown were 
cruel, and that Teddy was indignant. It was 
quaint enough to see the contrast between Jane's 
E«hadamanthine sternness of condemnation and 
the soft helplessness of her baby body, as she 
sat with her little tender cheek leaning against 
my hand. 

"Well, never mind now, Teddy," exclaimed 
Lizzie. "Please go on Miss Fumess." Lizzie 
was drinking in the story greedily, quite un- 
troubled by any critical objections. 

" Well, and so at last the brother and sister 
came to quarrelling out-right. Instead of enjoy- 
ing themselves in the fields and gardens, and 
delighting in the sweet smell of the flowers, and 
the beautiful leafy trees, and the clear river, 
and the soft grass, they were always wrangling 
and carrying their dispute about with them. If 
the sun shone brightly Lily said it dazzled her, 
and she could not bear it. If there was a cool, 
shady spot under a broad, green tree, Walter 
pretended to shiver and shudder, and would not 
stay to enjoy it. In a word, at length their 
quarrel grew to such a height that Lily declared 
she detested the day, and Walter, that he hated 
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the night ; each meaning to vex and jeer at the 
other. And their little hearts were fiill of anger 
and pain." 

" Ah, to be sure ! " murmured Mrs. Abram. 
"That was just the thing for him. He wasn't 
going to lose such a chance as that, you know ! 
Not likely." 

"Still Walter and Lily went nearly every 
evening to the forge and watched the fire, and 
watched the gloom, and sat on a little bench 
which the blacksmith had had made on purpose 
for them. He was a very good-natured, honest 
blacksmith, and very kind and gentle to dumb 
animals, and little children, and all weak crea- 
tures, though he was so terribly strong and tall, 
and though he looked very swarthy and fierce 
when his eyes shone in the firelight. They sat 
there side by side, this little brother and sister, 
and spoke never a word to each other. Or if 
they did say a word, it was sure to be a bitter 
and unkind one. But they mostly sat sulky and 
silent : Lily shrinking back on her corner of the 
bench into the shadow, and Walter straining 
forward on his comer of the bench until his 
cheeks were scorched with the glare. 
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" This went on for a long time ; but at length 
the autumn came and the days grew short, and 
the nights were chilly, and the children were 
forbidden to go to the forge any more imtil the 
spring should come again. But they begged to 
go once more, just for the last time, on Hallow- 
e'en, and this was granted to them. Now you 
must know that Hallowe'en is a night when all 
sorts of sprites and fairies aie very busy, and 
when they visit mortals a great deal, and join 
unseen in their sports and merry-makings. At 
least they used to do so in the old days, when 
there were sprites and fairies and goblins. They 
are never seen now. But the time when Walter 
and Lily lived was an old time, and in their days 
the fairies were still busy on Hallowe'en." 

" How long ago was it ?" asked Martha, a pale, 
contemplative child, who had been very quiet and 
attentive. 

"It was in quite another age of the world, 
Martha ; when the world was in its childhood." 

" Is that why children love fairy stories now 
more than grown-up people P" 

" Perhaps. Very likely, Martha. Well, accord- 
ingly Walter and Lily went to the blacksmith's 
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forge on Hallowe'en, and sat themselves down 
on the bench, and stared — Walter at the red fire 
and Lily at the black forge, and they said never 
a word. * Hallowe'en was a holiday for the black- 
smith. He went home and washed the blackness 
from his face and hands, and played and made 
merry with his children. And his chief workmen 
went away too; and there was no one left but 
a lame apprentice, who was told to keep the fur- 
nace fire alight, for later in the evening the 
blacksmith and his men were coming back to 
finish a job they had in hand. But "Walter and 
Lily sat there side by side, and stared — Walter 
at the red fire and Lily at the black forge — and 
they said never a word. It was all very still and 
quiet. The lame apprentice had curled himself 
up in a warm comer, with his pipe in his mouth, 
and seemed to be going to sleep. The fire that 
he ought to have replenished sank lower and 
lower, and it grew very cold and almost dark. 
But still, there sat Walter and Lily staring — 
he at the red dying embers and she at the black 
forge — ^and they said never a word. 

" All at once they became aware of the faintest 
sweet sound, the tiniest clear music you can 
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Imagine. It grew, scarcely louder, but clearer 
and clearer, plainer and plainer, and at last it 
ceased with one long-drawn sound, which was 
sweeter and richer than all the others, and which 
— strange to say! — seemed to^come out of the 
throat of the great bellows ; and suddenly there 
stood before the children two wonderful little 
figures, not more than a span high." 

"How jolly!" exclaimed Teddy, in irrepres^ 
sible delight. Little Jane cried " Dolly ! " in an 
attempt to imitate her brother; but then, hearing 
Lizzie whisper "Hush-sh-sh, Teddy!" she too 
pouted her lips, and said, " Hus-s-s-s ! " and held 
up an absurd morsel of a warning finger with 
infinite solemnity. 

"The two figures," I went on, "were the 
figures of two beautiful tiny women. It was 
impossible to tell whether they rose out of the 
embers, or hovered over them ; or whether they 
stood firmly, or floated self-supported in the air. 
But they seemed in some mysterious way to be- 
long to the fire, and to partake of its nature. 
They were very difierent from each other though, 
except in size. One of the beautiful little women 
was so bright and brilliant that it almost dazzled 
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you to look at her. Her hair was like burnished 
gold, and her eyes like diamonds ; and she wore 
a floating robe of the most brilliant hues, that 
seemed to change through all gradations of 
colour, from the golden-purple of a pigeon's 
breast up to pure dazzling white. The other 
tiny figure was all dark. Her hair was like the 
deepest shades in a woodland thicket. Her eyes 
were of the colour of a violet-hued cloud, that 
lingers in the sky when the sun has set. Her 
garment, loose and flowing, like that of her com- 
panion, varied, as she moved or breathed, from 
sombre shades, like those upon the sea at twi- 
light, or the dark green of a leafy forest, to 
midnight blackness. And yet, as the two stood 
close together, side by side, it seemed that each 
influenced the other. Sometimes the robe of the 
dark figure would cast a soft veil of shade over 
the brightness of the other. And sometimes 
the golden-haired figure would, as her bright 
draperies moved and fluttered, send little sparkles 
and streaks of dazzling light upon her com- 
panion. And there was a likeness in their faces, 
too, such as you often see between two sisters. 
""Walter and Lily gazed at them in silence. 
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The children were afraid even to breathe, lest the 
beautiful tiny women should vanisn. At length 
the bright figure spoke. Her voice was like the 
sound of a clear golden clarion, only very, very 
small. And this is what she said — 

" ' Do you know our names, Walter and Lily ? ' 

" The children did not utter a sound ; but they 
said *No,' in their thoughts, and the figure 
seemed to understand them, for she immediately 
answered — 

" ' And yet you know m, and have seen us 
often, often ; and under various shapes. We are 
fairies.' " 

Here there was a movement of satisfaction 
amongst my young auditors, and Mary even 
kicked her fat little legs about in ecstasy. 

" ' We are fairies who haunt this forge. And 
on this night, of all nights in the year, we are 
allowed to reveal ourselves to mortal eye in our 
true shape. But we are only members of a vast 
family, some of whom are to be found scattered 
all over the world. My name is the Fairy Shine.' 

" ' And mine, the Fairy Shadow.' It was the 
dark fairy who said this, and the tone of her 
voice was rich and soft, as though it were 
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breathed through a silver organ-pipe. Only it, 
like her sister's, was very, very small. 

" * We,* proceeded the Fairy Shine, * are very 
diflFerent, but we love each other dearly. We are 
never far apart. One of us could not exist for 
long without the other. We try to make our 
different qualities help and serve, instead of 
opposing and hurting, each other.' 

" Walter and Lily hung down their heads, and 
their hearts beat very quickly ; for the fairy 
looked piercingly at them with her diamond 
eyes, as she spoke, and their consciences accused 
them of having behaved to each other in a spirit 
quite different from that of the good fairies. 
And they moved just a little tiny bit nearer 
together, Lily from her end of the bench, and 
Walter from his. 

" ' Who,' said the Fairy Shadow, * is so un- 
grateful as to speak evil of the blessed brightness 
of sunbeam or fire-flame P Who forgets all the 
cheering warmth they shed, and all the beauty 
that they paint the earth with ? ' 

" * And who is it,' said the Fairy Shine, * who 
rails against the soft refreshment of the shade ? 
The kind, gentle shade, that protects the young 
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lambs at noon-day from the strong sun, and 
keeps the tender plants from withering, and 
mis the stream with pleasant showers from its 
dark grey clouds, and brings rest and sleep to the 
earth with the coming of the eventide; to men 
tired with labour, and to children tired with 

play ? ' 

" Walter and Lily hung their heads still 
lower, and drew yet a little nearer together ; and 
the two fairies went on speaking, each in her 
melodious voice-^that of the Fairy Shine like a 
tiny golden clarion, and that of the Fairy Shadow 
like a tiny silver organ-pipe ; and each praised 
the good qualities of the other; and as they 
spoke, the two children crept closer and closer 
together on their little bench. 

" * And know, ye vain and ignorant mortals,' 
said the Fairy Shine, raising her clear voice until 
it seemed to pierce and vibrate into the very hearts 
of the trembling children, * know that it is thus 
with all my elfin brothers and sisters who haunt 
this earth. They bear all sorts of various names 
among men, and do all sorts of various offices ; 
but they always are set to their tasks in couples, 
different, like this sister and myself, but able, for 
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that yerj reason, to minister the better to the 
different moods and needs of mortals. Some dwell 
around the hearth and in the chimney-comer; 
some tend the flower-beds, and some the unfledged 
birdlings; some whisper in the ears of little 
children, and make them langh in merriment, 
or shed tears of gentleness and pity; but they 
all work together for good — ^those who bring 
tears quite as much as those who bring smiles ; 
the sprite that hushes the flowers to sleep under 
the purple twilight, quite as much as his brother 
sprite who shakes the bright dew from their 
leaves to wake them in the rosy dawn ; and the 
All- wise, the All-good' — (at these words both 
the little figures bowed themselves reverently, 
and over the bright form there stole a soft 
shadow, b'ke a dusky mantle, and over the dark 
form a quivering glory, like a moted sunbeam) — 
'He sends these various influences to help each 
other and to help the world, and there breathes 
through all a spirit of love — through mirth and 
sorrow, smiles and tears, light and darkness ! ' 

"At these last words the faint, clear music 
sounded sweetly again in long-drawn chords, and 
the fairies vanished, the light fairy seeming to 
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fade and be absorbed iuto the shadow, and the 
dark fairy seeming to brighten and^ melt into the 
ruby glow of the fire ; and the brother and sister, 
who had all this time been creeping nearer, 
nearer, nearer, held out their arms and fell, cry- 
ing and sobbing, on each other's breasts." 

''And the good lesson was not lost on them, 
for they * lived happy ever after,' "• said a deep, 
low voice. 

" And they learnt to know that Shadow has its 
beauty and its use as well as Shine," added 
another voice, in a strong, clear, chest-tenor tone. 
And I turned round, startled from the sort of 
reverie into which I had allowed myself to be- 
come absorbed in the telling of my story, to see 
two figures, that might have been the realistic 
nineteenth eentnry version of my fantastic fairy 
tale, standing close behind me, just outside the 
circle of children— grandfather, who had spoken 
first, with a flickering shade upon his head and 
face, and sober neutral-tinted garb ; and, smiling 
frankly, with bright, earnest blue eyeB, and yellow 
hair, gilt by the leaping flame — Donald Ayrlie. 



CHAPTER XV. 

I SPRANG to my feet ; and all the children rose 
also^ and faced round and stared at the new- 
comers. 

" Why, we have * fluttered the Volscians ' with 
a vengeance ! A couple of hawks in a dove-cot 
would cause nothing like the consternation we 
seem to have brought here ! " said my grand- 
father. " Little Nancy, do you know who this 
is?*' 

" Mr. Ayrlie,*' said I, somewhat stiffly. I felt 
shy and put out at the idea of my fantastic story 
having been overheard by ears it was not in- 
tended for. 

** Donald,'* said grandfather quickly. " Yes ; 
you are right. It is Donald Ayrlie." 

We shook hands, and said " How do you do P *' 
in a meaningless kind of way. Altogether, the 
meeting with my old play-fellow was different 
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from what I had thought it would be, — when I 
had thought about it at all. Grandfather looked 
a little vexed and disappointed. Whether my 
shyness had infected Donald, or whether he had 
brought a store of shyness with him to be added 
to mine, I could not quite tell. But it is certain 
that we were, both of us, frigid and silent. 

Grandfather seated himself, and made Donald 
draw a chair up in the circle ; and then Mrs. 
Abram had to offer her greetings and bid him 
welcome, which she did in a dazed manner. I 
think that Mrs. Abram had not made allowance 
in her own mind for the changes which the lapse 
of time since she had seen Donald would be 
likely to make in him. His height seemed to 
puzzle her. Donald was not tall, — ^being of a 
broad, sturdy figure that gave one an impression 
of combined strength and activity, — but of 
course he was taller than he had been at eleven 
years old. And Mrs. Abram's eyes when she 
addressed him were invariably directed first to 
about the middle button of his waistcoat, as 
though she expected to find his head there, and 
then raised slowly, with a surprised expression, 
until they reached his face. His voice too 
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appeared to startle her by its full, manly tone. 
I, who from long experience understood poor 
Mrs. Abram's manner pretty well, was led to 
believe that she had a confused notion that 
Donald's strong voice hurt him: for whenever 
he spoke she put her hand to her throat, and 
raised her eyes to the ceiling compassionately. 
However, I of course kept to myself this dis- 
covery — if discovery it were — of Mrs. Abram's 
state of mind on the subject of Donald. And no 
one else appeared to observe it. 

Grandfather explained to us that Donald had 
arrived somewhat sooner than he had expected, 
in consequence of finding himself able to come 
straight on to Horsingham without breaking 
his journey at our coimty town, as he had at 
first intended. He had travelled all the pre- 
vious night, he said ; but was not tired. He 
had been hungry, he coDfessed, when he arrived ; 
but his old friend, Keturah, had got ready some 
food for him without delay, and he had been 
making a good meal in' the doctor's study. 

** Yes," put in grandfather, " Keturah is a 
first-rate woman — always kind, always alert, 
always with her wits at hand, bright and ready 
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for use. And she knows how to welcome an old 
acquaintance heartily. I believe she gave you a 
kiss, didn't she, Donald P " 

Donald blushed like a young lady, and laughed 
like a schoolboy, and said " Yes, sir." 

'' It wasn't a Judas kiss, at all events," said 
grandfather. " That you may depend on. She's 
as honest as the sun, is Keturah ; and if she 
hadn't been glad to see you, she wouldn't have 
kissed you. But she is a good soul — a good 
woman. Yes; Keturah knows how to give a 
hearty welcome, as if she meant it." 

I understood very well that grandfather was 
hurt at the coldness of my manner, and intended 
to reprove me for it. But I could not help it. 
I should have been more cordial had I not been 
taken by surprise. But now, no eflforts I could 
make availed to remove constraint from my 
manner. Nay, my eflforts had a contrary effect ; 
so I was fain to sit still and silent, unless I 
were spoken to, and pass for a stupid, stiff, 
missish yoimg person. 

Grandfather passed his hand once or twice 
through his " mane," and looked round upon the 
children, who had remained as quiet as mice 
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since Iiis entrance. His £m» gT^w brighter as 
he looked, and he smiled kindly on them, and 
patted Teddy on the head. « That's a man ! '' 
said grandfather ; '^ you're not afraid of me, are 
you ? " 

" No ! " said Teddy stoutly, looking up into his 
interlocutor's fece. 

Grandfather patted the child's head again and 
smiled. He had a great horror of inspiring fear 
or awe. I believe he had hesitated to come 
amongst the little Arkwrights, partly because he 
fancied they might show some dread of him as 
" the Doctor." With the gentlest heart in the 
world, his manner was stem at times ; but of 
this he was quite unconscious, and was grieved 
and surprised if he perceived any traces of 
timidity or subjection in the behaviour of young 
people towards himself. The little Arkwrights, 
however, were too mere children to sliow either. 
They read his face aright at once ; and the slight 
cloud there had been on it — brought there, I 
was sorry to know, by my unsatisfactory recep- 
tion of Donald — cleared off very quickly. 

'* Have you had any cakes P" said he, address- 
ing the children. 
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" Oh yes, ever such a lot ! — ^and jam puffs ! " 
answered several young voices in chorus. Grand- 
father's eye lighted on little Jane, who had re- 
sumed her place on the hassock, and was again 
holding my hand, and leaning her cheek against 
it, as she looked thoughtfully at the fire. 

"And, let me see, what's your name, you 
Leprechaun P " said grandfather. 

Jane did not move, but she withdrew her gaze 
from the fire, and fixed it on his face, as she 
answered, with her usual composure and delibera- 
tion, " Dane, Aweesle Arkyight.*' 

" Jane what ? What does she say her name 
isP" 

" Jane Louisa Arkwright," explained Lizzie. 

Jane nodded her head with grave dignity, 
as of an Eastern potentate who should sanction 
the translation of his words by an interpreter 
into some " barbarian " speech. 

" What's a Lepre — that thing that you called 
JaneP" asked Martha. Martha was of an in- 
quiring turn of mind. Grandfather explained 
that Leprechaim was an Irish word for an odd 
old-fashioned kind of sprite; and that led to a 
general dissertation on fairies ; and that led to a 
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delicately hinted request that grandfather would 
oblige the company with " a story ; " and he gave 
them '^Jack the Giant Killer" in fine style. 
Teddy confessed frankly that he thought grand- 
father's story far superior to mine ; and, indeed, 
all the children enjoyed it far more than mine, 
naturally. Donald, when I remarked this laugh- 
ingly, said, " Yes : and I think that the reason is 
that your story took hold of you, instead of your 
taking hold of it ; and, consequently, it carried 
you a little out of the reach of your small 
audience." 

I mustered courage to ask him what I had 
been longing to know, namely, how much of my 
nonsense he had been a listener to ? 

"I arrived about the time of the appearance 
of Mesdames Shine and Shadow," said he, in the 
same sort of shy, low tone I had spoken in, and 
without turning his eyes towards me. "But I 
don't think your story was nonsense." 

Before their departure in the fly, the little Ark- 
wrights were regaled with elder wine, which had 
a great deal of sugar and spice in it, and was 
much relished. By the time it was served — it 
being then the rakishly late hour of half-past 
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eight — poor Mary was very drowsy, and eyen 
Martha and Teddy showed symptoms of sleepi- 
ness, which, it is needless to say, they denied 
and struggled against with a heroism worthy of 
a better cause. But little Jane's bright grey 
eyes were as wide open as eyer, when she was 
wrapped up and carried down the garden path 
to the fly. It was a moonlight night, and as I 
stood at the glass door of the dining-room, 
watching the children depart, I saw little Jane's 
fair face above grandfather's shoulder; he car- 
ried her to the coach himself, the bright eyes 
turned unwinkingly towards the sky, and the 
clear moonbeams shining in them with solemn 
serenity. 

Soon afterwards Mrs. Abram withdrew, being 
tired, she said. I never shall forget the hope- 
less perplexity on her countenance when she 
shook hands with Donald and bade him good- 
night. She was so undecided what to call him, 
and hesitated so vaguely up to the very instant 
of opening her mouth, between " love " (her 
favourite word) and " Donald," and " Mr. Ayr- 
lie," that she finally conferred on him, as he rose 
to open the door for her exit, a compound 
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appellation, which sounded,! thgught, quite grand 
and Andalusian — namely, " Don Loveairy." 

I slipped away not very long after Mrs. 
Abram, and left grandfather and Donald chat- 
ting by the fire. As I was going up-stairs to 
my room I was waylaid by Keturah. She was 
full of delight at Donald's arrival. And wasn't 
he a fine lad P she said. And wouldn't it be a 
good thing for the master to have a bright young 
fellow like that about him ? And wouldn't all 
the house be pleasanter and more cheerful than 
it had been for many a day? I said I hoped 
so — and I dared to say so — and that it was very 
likely. But I suppose my response was not 
quite cordial enough to be in tune with Ke- 
turah's mood, for she looked piercingly at me 
from under her overhanging black brows, and 
said more sharply, "And you know. Miss 
Anne, it's like to be a comfort to your grand- 
father to have a young creature about him, and 
a sort of a bit of sunshine to all on us as we 
grow older." 

" Why, Keturah," said I, smiling, and laying 
my hand on her shoulder — ^for, though I was a 
little vexed, I did not intend to let her either 
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snub me into silence, or sting me into anger 
— "am /never to come to Mortlands any more? 
or am I not to be reckoned among 'young 
creatures P ' *' 

" Oh, .you. Miss Anne," said the old servant 
slowly, " why you will be making new friends, 
or new ties, and forgetting all about us, some 
day, I reckon. It's nat'ral, I suppose. But you 
know you haverCt been to Mortlands so often 
lately but what we have had time to miss you ; 
and we hear of visitors at Water-Eardley — smart 
gentlemen, with smart uniforms ; and what 
should smart gentlemen go there for, but pretty 
young ladies?" 

"You reckon that I shall be forgetting all 
about you P Keturah, / reckon that you're a 
goose ! " 

" Aha, child, mebbe you're out in your reckon- 
ing then!" returned Keturah, grimly enough. 
But the next instant that smile, of which I have 
spoken as being so singularly sweet and attrac- 
tive, stole over her face, and she kissed me, and 
bade me " good-night " in her usual manner. 

I thought, as I sat brushing my hair that 
night, that if I had been disposed to be jealous 
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of my place in grandfather's regard, I might 
have had some excuse for the feeling, in the 
fuss they all seemed determined to make ahout 
Donald. But I was not disposed to be jealous. 
I said to myself, that, after all, Keturah was 
right in deeming it a good thing for my grand- 
father to have the new occupation and interest 
in life which the young man's presence would 
afford. Donald Ayrlie was a link between the 
past and the present. His name was connected 
in grandfather's mind with all sorts of youth- 
ful reminiscences ; and I was very glad to think 
of his remaining many years at Mortlands. It 
would be comforting to those who loved my 
grandfather to know that he would have such a 
staff and companion at hand when he should 
grow very old. And — though Keturah was 
crabbed, and talked nonsense sometimes when 

• 

she was cross — still it might be that I should 
not be able to be always within call of Mort- 
lands ; so many changes happened in life. 
There was an elder daughter of Sir Peter 
Bunny, whom I had never seen, only heard 
of, — she had gone to India, and would probably 
not revisit her old home for years and years. 
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Her Imsband was an officer in the anny, like — 
Donald's father. 

Almost as plainly as though the words had 
been uttered from without instead of within, I 
seemed to hear a voice saying, "Anne, Anne, 
you are not in earnest! You are trifling and 
playing at some feeling that has no living root 
in your heart ! '' 

I did not question this importunate voice for 
an explanation of its sybilline utterance ; but I 
did question myself as to whether I were in 
earnest or not, and as to whether it were true 
that I was " playing at a feeling " which had no 
living root in my heart. Was I drifting idly 
along under the guidance of a mere fancy? 
enjoying a make-believe sentiment, just as I 
had enjoyed enacting make-believe fairies, and 
princesses, and Arctic voyagers, and Man 
Friday, when I was a child P 

I fell fast asleep in the little bed that had 
held me so many a night in peace and safety, 
before having arrived at a final answer to any 
one question of my self-imposed catechism. 



VOL. I. R 



CHAPTER XVI. 

I HAD an opportunity of observing Donald better 
the next morning, as he and grandfather and I 
strolled round the garden together after break- 
fast, and of comparing his present appearance 
with my half-efikced remembrance of him as a 
boy. 

Donald retained the grave candour of his 
expression, and a mixture of frankness and shy- 
ness in his smile, and in a certain trick of the 
eyebrows, which had made his somewhat homely 
face attractive when he was a child. But there 
were thought and purpose on his forehead now, 
and reflective earnestness in his eyes, that had 
come with ripening years. And although his 
dress was plain, almost to rudeness, and his gait 
careless, and his gestures abrupt, he was unmis- 
takably a gentleman. I use the word in no high- 
flown sense of innate honesty and nobility. I 
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simply mean to express that most subtle and 
indefinable combination of qualities (consisting, 
in Donald's case, neither in elegance of attire, 
nor suavity of demeanour, nor polish of language) 
which Englishmen recognise as conventionally 
constituting a gentleman, And in saying that 
Donald was unmistakably a gentleman, I should 
limit my assertion somewhat. For example, it 
crossed my mind as we were pacing the moss- 
grown garden paths, that Sam Cudberry if called 
on to recognise Donald as a gentleman would 
probably decline to do so, on the ground of his 
rough grey coat and thick boots. 

To grandfather's great delight, we found that 
Donald had retained a very vivid recollection of 
the garden and the shrubbery, and of all the 
" moving accidents by flood and field " which we 
had enacted there. It all looked smaller to him, 
of course, than he had pictured it in his mind, 
he said. But with that exception, the garden 
of Mortlands was precisely what he had remem- 
bered and expected. 

When our stroll was finished, grandfather 
withdrew to his study, taking Donald with him, 
as they had various matters to discuss together. 
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and I said "good-bye" to both of them, for 
I was to return to Water-Eardley in good 
time. 

" I'm sorry you must run away, little Nancy," 
said my grandfather. 

" I promised." 

"To be sure, to be sure! I don't mean to 
urge you to break a promise. Give my love to 
your dear mother, and tell her that Donald 
Ayrlie means to come over very soon, and pay 
his respects to her. It will be a nice walk for 
him" some fine, crisp morning; so look for him 
early." 

" Oh, grandfather ! " I exclaimed, detaining 
him by the arm as he was about to turn away ; 
"I did not give you the fashionable intelli- 
gence ! " 

" Now, little Nancy, this is terrible ! Not to 
give me the fashionable intelligence, when you 
know it is the pabulum — that sounds very fine, 
I think ; quite like a newspaper — the pabulum 
of my existence ! " 

"Yes, I know," I returned, laughing at his 
solemn face. "And, therefore, lest you should 
be starved outright, I hasten to inform you that 
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there is to be a ball at WooUing very shortly. 
What do you think of that f " 

He looked as if he thought more of it than 
I had expectedi for his face expressed genuine 
surprise. 

"A ball at WooUing P At the Cudberrys'? 
What on earth for P '' 

" What for P Why, grandfather, even an un- 
fashionable intelligence understands that a ball is 
for dancing ! " 

" Oh I ay, ay I And are you going to this ball P *' 

" I suppose so. But we are not asked yet." 

"How did you hear of itP" asked grandfather 
quickly. 

" From Mr, Lacer. That gentleman — an officer 
— a friend of father's. We met him on the race- 



course." 



" I have heard of him." 

"Have you P" 

" Yes. Good-bye, my child. God bless thee ! " 

Grandfather kissed my forehead tenderly, and 
laid his hand upon my head. There was some- 
thing which I could not quite define to myself 
in his face ;— a shade of sadness, and an uneasy, 
questioning look. I thought of it several times on 
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my way home ; but I thought of so many other 
things too^ that they finally put that look of 
grandfather^s out of my head. 

I reached home at such an early hour^ that 
there was time for a drive with mother before 
dinner. My father w^s not out of his bed. He 
had taken to be quite a sluggard^ seldom rising 
before eleven or twelve o'clock. And this, I 
knew, was a great grief to my mother. But she 
had long since found remonstrances and petitions 
unavaiL'ng induce to him to return to his former 
active habits. At first, indeed, he would profess 
penitence, and promise amendment. Then he 
took to laughing at mother in a kind of superior 
manner, asking her if she supposed him to be a 
little boy in need of a nursery-maid to keep him 
in order. Finally, he had become irritable on 
the subject, and curtly desired her to hold her 
tongue, and not bother him. 

"I am so glad you have come home early, 
dear Anne,'* said my mother ; " for I was wish- 
ing to have you as a companion in my drive. 
I am going to WooUing. We have received an 
invitation to the ball there. It arrived yesterday 
evening. And as it is a long time since I have 
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paid Mrs. Cudberry a visit, your father said I 
had better go and take our answer in person. 
Your father says we must accept the invitation. 
For my part, I do not expect much gratification 
from this ball. But I hope you may enjoy it, 
child. Though, from the usual behaviour of the 
girls to you, I almost fear you may meet with 
something disagreeable." 

" I don't care a straw for anything * the girls ' 
can say or do, mother. So on that score you may 
be quite easy,'* I made answer with quite un- 
necessary energy. 

Mother sighed softly as she said — " But don't 
quarrel with them, Anne, if you can possibly 
avoid it. Remember, child, they are your dear 
father's kinsfolk." 

Poor mother ! it is touching to look back and 
see how, as my father lost ground in the esteem 
of those around him, and as his faults grew to 
such proportions as made it impossible even for 
her to ignore them, she replaced her old proud 
and joyful worship of him by a tender pity ; 
how she encompassed him with a yearning fond- 
ness, and would unhesitatingly have shielded 
him with the soft, faithful breast against any 
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breath of blame or shaft of unkindness. She was 
delicately fearful of resenting even the coarse 
insolence with which it frequently pleased the 
Cudberrys to treat her, lest it might appear that 
she was less friendly than formerly with "her 
dear George's cousins.** 

On our way to Woolling I gave her an account 
of my grand entertainment to the little Ark- 
wrights ; and I informed her of Donald's arrival. 
She was much pleased to hear of the latter, and 
said she hoped he would prove an agreeable and 
useful companion to her dear father. Mother 
had taken a great fancy to Donald in his childish 
days, and made me describe h i m to her as he was 
now, chatting of him with great interest. Of 
his personal appearance I found no difficulty in 
giving a picture. It certainly was not a flatter- 
ing one. I described him as a blue-eyed, light- 
haired young man, with plain features, and a 
figure rather too broad for his height, clothed 
in a rough coat, and with sunburnt hands which 
looked as if they had been unacquainted with 
gloves from the cradle. But I did him the justice 
to add that he would certainly be recognised by 
gentlefolks as a gentleman notwithstanding. For 
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the rest, he was very silent and very shy ; or, it 
might be, very stupid. Though on mother's point- 
blank questioning me as to whether I thought 
him stupid, I was obliged to declare that, so far 
as my observation had enabled me to judge, he 
appeared sensible enough. 

We were in the midst of our talk when we 
arrived at WooUing, and the chaise turned from the 
village up a lane that led to Mr. Cudberry's house. 

I have never seen so altogether incongruous a 
house. It would have been almost as difficult to 
assign the proper rank to it as to its owners, 
on a first view. It had neither the dignity of 
decayed gentility, nor the cosiness of prosperous 
vulgarity, although there were traits both of one 
and the other about the building. 

The house had no distinctive name. On the 
rare occasions when Uncle Cudberry received a 
letter, it was addressed to Mr. Cudberry, Wool- 
ling ; and it duly reached its destination. 

Uncle Cudberry possessed a considerable num- 
ber of acres, which he farmed himself. He was 
said to grow the best wheat for miles round, and 
was proud of that reputation. The farm came 
up close around the dwelling. There was only a 
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small strip of garden dividing it in front from 
the fields. At the back there was a large farm- 
yard, with bams, and cart-sheds, and pig-styes, 
bounded by an ocean of turnip fields. The ap- 
proach to the house was by a road which in 
truth deserved no higher title than that of a 
cart-track. It ran through the open fields, and 
was intersected by no fewer than seven five- 
barred gates. These gates were always fastened 
to prevent the cattle from straying, and whoso- 
ever passed through them was admonished, under 
pain of divers penalties, to shut them again care- 
fully. Very few things excited so much emotion 
in Uncle Cudberry's usually phlegmatic nature 
as the finding a gate left open or imperfectly 
secured. There were certain seasons when the 
gates were fastened with huge padlocks ; and 
then any adventurous visitor who was not easily 
balked by difficulties, might gain access to the 
house by climbing over sundry stiles of in- 
geniously inconvenient construction; or he might, 
if he were a bold equestrian, leap his horse over 
seven five-barred * gates in succession : but I 
never heard of any one attempting this latter 
exploit. If neither alternative suited him, he 
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might simply stay away. And this indeed was 
the course which I think recommended itself most 
strongly to Mr. Cudberry. He would triumph- 
antly bring forward this liberty of staying away 
as a conclusive argument on his side, whenever 
his daughters urged him to have a new road 
made from the village of Woolling to the house. 

"Why, lass/' he would say, speaking very 
deliberately, " them as can't get over a stile are 
but lame dogs/' 

"That's all very well, papa," Tilly would 
answer sharply; "but how are people to scramble 
about like monkeys P You know that second stile 
beyond the five-acre field is awful. And you've 
never had it mended ! And nobodv would like 
to try getting over it that had any decent clothes 
on ; for corduroy is the only thing to stand that 
stile, and even that not always." 

"Well, now, look here. Miss Cudberry, do / 
ask 'em to come P No. Very well, let 'em stay 
away then ! That's fair. What have you got to 
say against that P" 

And so the new road was never made. The 
cart-track came up to the edge of the garden ; 
the garden was fenced off from the fields by a 
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wire railing; there was a duck-pond a little to 
the right of the road on the field side of the wire 
fence^ and a weeping willow drooped over it. 
This willow was the only tree visible from the 
front of the house, except some woods on the 
horizon, so that the out-look over the flat, well 
cultivated, ugly farm was rather dreary. At the 
back of the house, beyond the farm-yard, there 
were bits of pretty rural scenery ; deep winding 
lanes, half hidden by tangled hedge-rows, and 
green uplands, and the towers of a noble mansion 
rising above the trees in a neighbouring park, 
and the bright changeful river. No part of the 
house was of a later date than the middle of 
the eighteenth century ; some of it was at least a 
hundred and fifty years older. The ancient por- 
tions of the building were the nobler. They 
showed traces of wealth, and had been evidently 
intended for the habitation of gentlefolks. There 
was a large stone hall, surrounded by carved 
oaken settles, on the ground-floor ; there was a 
long low room with mullioned windows, and a 
ceiling of carved oak like the settles in the hall, 
and a noble mantlepiece of the same wood, which 
was looked on by judges of the art as a remark- 
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ably fine specimen of carving. Up-stairs there 
were two or three spacious apartments, with their 
floors all awry, and queer closets, and a long 
rambling passage that led nowhere, and even 
a trap-door, giving access to a hiding-place in 
the thickness of the ancient masonry, wherein 
tradition said a Romish priest, who acted as a 
political agent from abroad, had been concealed 
in the days of Cavalier and Soundhead. For 
the Cudberrys of that time had been staunch 
Boyalists, although I never heard that they or 
any one belonging to them endured much trouble 
from persecution ; unless, indeed, it were the 
Komish priest, who must have felt very uncom- 
fortable if he ever really did stow himself away 
in that stuflfy little hiding-place. 

The more modern part of the house was very 
ugly, and was tacked on to the other in such 
fashion as in a great measure to destroy the 
picturesqueness of its elder neighbour. The new 
edifice was of brick, the old one of stone. The 
former had all the peculiarities which distinguish 
buildings of the same period, and, it is needless 
to observe, that these peculiarities are not beauti- 
ful. It all looked pinched, and flat, and mean. 
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But this part of the house alone was inhabited 
by the family. The fine old stone hall was used 
as a lumber-room, and I have seen it filled up 
with wheat sacks, specimens of mangel-wurzel, 
disused harness, gig-whips, store-apples, garden- 
tools, an old hen-coop, a patent plough, and a 
Jieap of other heterogeneous objects. The long 
low room with the carved mantelpiece was 
empty and deserted, and its flagged floor, cracked 
and weather-stained, afforded a varied and 
interesting promenade for many successive broods 
of chickens, who were occasionally turned in 
there to keep them out of harm's way. The 
rooms above were occupied by servants, and were 
very bare, very dreary, and very draughty ; for 
the wind whistled through them at night as 
though that part of the mansion were a * huge 
Pan's pipe, on which Boreas performed ghostly 
strains in a minor key. 

There was nothing ghostly about the newer 
part of Mr. Cudberry's house. It was furnished, 
as to the articles bought within the last ten or 
twelve years, with a combination of cheapness 
and gaudiness: as to the older, inherited furni- 
ture, with attenuated chairs, and spindle-legged 
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tables^ and chilly horsehair sofas, and horrible 
round mirrors that made one feel sea-sick to look 
at them, and depressing specimens of worsted 
embroidery which might have been worked in 
dust and ashes for all the colour that was left 
on their faded surfaces. 

Uncle Cudberry was, as his family phrased it, 
"a little close." In other words, he was ex- 
tremely stingy and avaricious, except as regarded 
any expenditure which could conduce to his own 
immediate and personal gratification. And as 
that which gratified him was far from being 
identical with that which gratified his family, 
there arose many contests between the young 
people and the mother on the one side, and Mr. 
Cudberry solus on the other. It was hopeless to 
think of vanquishing him in open fight, but he 
was sometimes outwitted — or at least his adver- 
saries thought so. I am inclined to doubt this 
myself. I believe TJncle Cudberry 's tactics to 
have been conducted on one simple and in- 
variable principle; namely, to compel his wife 
and children to undergo the greatest amount of 
trouble, and vexation, and weariness of spirit, 
which he found it possible to inflict, in order 
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to obtain from him the most trifling concessions. 
He made them beg and pray and manoeuvre for 
the purchase even of common objects of house- 
hold use which were as desirable for himself as 
for them; thinking, in his astuteness, that if 
they expended so much powder and shot on 
necessaries, they would have the less ammunition 
wherewith to fight for luxuries. 

It has taken me a longer time to write all this 
than it took for the chaise to drive along the 
cart-track, pass through the gates (happily un- 
padlocked), and draw up at the wicket in the 
wire fence of the garden. Mother and I alighted, 
crossed the bright and neat, though formal gar- 
den, and were admitted into the house by Daniel 
of the ruddy locks, whom I judged to have not 
long come in from agricultural pursuits, inas- 
much as he carried several poimds weight of rich 
loamy soil on his shoes, and bore traces of the 
same on his trousers, and on his hands, and even 
on his forehead> where there was a streak of mud 
apparently left there by the application of his 
own finger. 

Daniel grinned imtil his mouth represented 
the segment of a circle, and bade us walk into 
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the parlour as we " knowed the road ; " excusing 
himself from coming beyond the flagged passage 
on the ground that he was "too mucky," and 
that Miss Cudberry would "jaw'* him if he 
spoiled the new carpet. 

We assured Daniel that it was quite imneces- 
sary to expose himself to the mysterious perils of 
being "jawed" by MissOudberry on our account, 
and so entered Aunt Cudberry's sitting-room 
imannounced. 



VOL. 1. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

I SAW the other day some gutta-percha doUs, 
whose faces could be squeezed, by the application 
of a thumb and finger, into the most comical 
grimaces. The countenances of those dolls 
reminded me of Aunt Cudbeny. Her face had 
a sort of india-rubber flexibility. The lines in 
it seemed to be not so much wrinkles as creases, 
which might give place to other and quite dif- 
ferent creases when next she moved her face. 
Her very nose appeared to have no fixed and 
permanent outline. And yet you would scarcely 
have called Aunt Cudberry's an expressive phy- 
siognomy, for it was impossible to discover any 
connection between its contortions and the sub- 
ject of her discourse. She would frown por- 
tentously in relating the pleasantest matter; or 
widen her mouth, into what on another face 
would have been a smile, at the moment she was 
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uttering the most woe-begone complaints. She 
wore a front of brown curls, which was always 
a little awry. And she wore a large cap, with 
bows of satin ribbon stuck all over it; and the 
cap, too, was a little awry. So was her collar, 
so was her apron. She was not untidy ; but she 
had an air of general lopsidedness. The odd 
thing to me, in Aunt Cudherry's appearance, was 
a grotesque resemblance she bore to my father. 
She was his mother's sister, and there was a 
decided family likeness between her and her 
handsome nephew, although it would have been 
difficult to define wherein it consisted. 

She was sewing in the sitting-room when we 
entered it, and Tilly and Clemmy were practising 
a duet at the pianoforte. I always had a sense 
of inappropriateness in seeing then^ play the piano. 
It appeared to be the last thing in the world they 
ought to have been doing. I was no musician, 
and therefore did not presume to be critical on 
their performances. But music seemed to me as 
unbecoming to Tilly Cudberry, as a white satin 
slipper, or a wreath of roses, would have been to 
Mrs. Abram ! 

"Why, now, Mrs. George!'* exclaimed Aunt 
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Cudberry, putting down her work, and rising to 
receive my mother. She spoke very loud. If she 
had not done so> I think she could not possibly 
have attracted her daughters* attention, for they 
were playing very vigorously. At their mother's 
exclamation, they ceased their performance, with 
a final chord which reminded me of the crashing 
fall of a tea-tray laden with cups and saucers. I 
really think there must have been some wrong 
notes in it. Nobody could have intended that 
ear-splitting dissonance. 

"And how are you, my dearP And Anne, 
too! Dear we! Poor things! Sit down now, 
do ! And how is George P Po-o-or George ! '' 

Aunt Cudberry said all this in a lamentable 
tone of voice. There was no special reason for 
lamentation, but that was " her way," and meant 
nothing. My mother greeted them all with her 
usual gentle kindness, and the young ladies left 
the piano, and seating themselves near us, plimged 
into an animated conversation. 

"Just imagine, Anne," screamed Tilly, "your 
walking in without anybody to show you the 
way ! Tou know if it had been strangers, it 
would have been all the same to Daniel. If pa 
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would only have a man-servant with a little style 
about him ! But pa is so obstinate. He wouldn't 
care if we had a bullock to wait at table ! " 

" I scarcely think uncle Cudberry would like 
that," said I, laughing. 

" Oh yes he would. That's just exactly what 
he would like," retorted Tilly, with the most 
vehement earnestness. "That's Mr. Cudberry, 
of WooUing, all over. There you have him ! If 
it wasn't for us and ma, there would be no style 
at all about the place. Not a tinge of it." 

"Well, Anne, are you coming to our ball?" 
asked Clementina. 

"Yes; I believe so. Mother came to bring 
the answer in person instead of writing." 

"Weren't you surprised to hear of it?" said 
Clemmy. But before I could reply, Tilly burst 
in, "Why should she be surprised? What is 
there astonishing in our giving a ball, pray? 
But that's so like you, Clementina. I suppose 
Anne Fumess expected we should do a little 
like the rest of the world some day, and move a 
little with the times ! We've been moped long 
enough, Clementina, I should think. Anne Fur- 
ness is not quite a fool — not gutter* in a tone 
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which seemed to imply that I was as yet only on 
the border-land of idiocy. 

"How is imcle Cudberryp and Henny? and 
Sam ? " said I, desiring to change the conversation: 

" Oh, Henny and Sam are gone over to Brook- 
field. Henny wanted to make some purchases of 
her milliner. Sam, of course, will call on Mr. 
Lacer. You never knew such friends as Sam 
and Mr. Lacer have become. Quite chums ! " 

" Indeed !'* 

" Oh deaVy yes ! Mr. Lacer finds Sam very 
agreeable — most agreeable ! " 

"Oh!" 

"Why, yes, you may suppose so, when you 
think of what Brookfield is, — the commonest of 
the common." 

I reflected that if being uncommon were a sine 
qud non for gaining Mr. Lacer's good opinion, 
Sam Cudberry, as far as my limited experience 
of the world went, certainly fulfilled that con- 
dition. 

"Isn't Mr. Lacer an elegant creature P" said 
Aunt Cudberry, turning to me at this point. 

" I — I — don't know. Yes ; I think he is well- 
mannered." 
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" Oh, my dear, as to, maimers, he's perfect. 
Poor thing! And so amusing! But I must 
send and tell Mr. Cudbeny that you're here. 
Mrs. George is a great favourite of Mr. Cud- 
berry's." 

" Oh, ma ! " shrieked Tilly, and fell into a fit of 
laughter, the cause whereof was, and is, entirely 
mysterious to me. But this was no new thing. 
So many of the Cudberry sayings smd doings 
were so inscrutable to my apprehension, that I 
have sometimes thought my communications 
with that family resembled the intercourse of a 
European with some secluded tribe of Indians. 
The most I could do was to guess at their mean- 
ing. Very often, no doubt, I guessed wrongly, 
from want of the necessary insight into their 
point of view. Tilly's whoops of laughter had 
not died away when Mr. Cudberry came into the 
sitting-room. 

He was a thin, dark-eyed, bald old man, who 
stooped a good deal in his gait. He wore a suit 
of coarse drab-coloured cloth, a red worsted scarf 
round his throat, and leather leggings buttoned 
tightly over his lean limbs. His face was as 
immovable as his wife's was the reverse. His 
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eyes sometimes sparkled when lie was angry, 
but beyond the necessary motion of the muscles 
of his mouth Vrhen he spoke, I do not think I 
ever saw any other indication in his countenance 
that it was made of flesh and blood instead of 
wood. He spoke in a growling tone, very slowly, 
very deliberately, and as though he were haunted 
by a constant suspicion that his interlocutors 
wanted to catch him, to entangle him, to commit 
him to some rash statement, or in short, to get 
the better of him in one way or another. 

" Your sarvant, Mrs. Fumess," said Uncle Cud- 
berry, shaking hands with my mother. " Yours, 
Miss Anne. You grow a fine young lass. Miss 
Anne; — tall and straight. Yes. That's the truth ; 
no mistake about it." 

" Oh, pa ! *' cried his daughters in chorus. 

" Hey ? What's wrong with you^ Miss Cud- 
berry ? '' 

" Now, pa ! Just as if you didn't know that 
nobody says * sarvant ;' I do wonder that you like 
to be so vulgar. Why don't you polish yourself 
up a bit, pa ? " cried Tilly, with terrific playful- 
ness. I use the word " terrific " advisedly, for 
when it pleased Tilly to be sportive, and to iu- 
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dulge in banter, her voice rose into a shriek, of 
which I despair of conveying an idea. 

"Polish? I'm poKshed enough," replied IJncle 
Cudberry with great deliberation. " Oh yes ; as 
to that, J'm plenty polished enough. It don't 
take much polish, as I know of, to look after the 
crops. And you can ask any man, woman, or 
child about the place if they think it 'ud be easy 
to do the master ; I reckon they know I wasn't 
bom yesterday. Miss Cudberry." 

Strange and incredible as it appeared to me, 
I had often been assured by my father that Mr. 
Cudberry had in his youth received as good an 
education as was usual with gentlemen of his 
day — a somewhat better education, indeed, than 
the majority of country squires of his standing. 
He had been in London, and had even been 
noted there as a spendthrift. But on coming 
rather unexpectedly into the property at Wool- 
ling (for he was not the direct heir, but inherited 
on the death of a cousin), a complete metamor- 
phosis took place in his manners and mode of 
life. The love of money grew upon him year 
by year. He lived in almost absolute retirement, 
associating chiefly with mere rustic boors. He 
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adopted their habits and their language. But 
I used sometimes to fancy that he purposely 
exaggerated his broad vulgar mode of speakings 
in order to mortify his daughters and mock at 
their aspirations after finery. And yet, with 
queer inconsistency, he was proud of them, and 
shared their conviction that the Cudberrys of 
"Woolling were people of very great importance 
and consideration. It was with some idea, I 
imagine, of teasing Tilly in particular, that TJncle 
Cudberry made a point of complimenting and 
praising me whenever he saw me. Especially he 
would remark on my height, as contrasted with 
his daughters' small stature. There was only 
one person to whom I ever saw TJncle Cudberry 
show a glimmering of courtesy, and that person 
was my mother. Occasionally in his manner 
towards her might be discerned some dim traces 
of the gentleman he had once been : and not- 
withstanding Tilly's peals of derisive laughter, 
I believe Aunt Cudberry wa? right when she 
said that "Mrs. George" was a great favourite 
with her husband. 

Before our visit came to an end, Daniel entered 
the room bearing a tray with two decanters on 
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it, a piece of cake, and several wine-glasses. The 
decanters contained, I knew, cowslip and raisin 
wine, respectively. No more expensive vintage 
was ever given to visitors to Woolling in the 
day-time. Of course the ceremony of oflfering 
wine might have been omitted altogether; but 
this would have been a departure from a custom 
which Aunt Cudberry looked upon as quite in- 
dispensable in a genteel household. 

Daniel had removed in some way a portion 
of the loam from his trousers. He had changed 
his boots, and put on a black coat, which I 
recognised from its cut as having belonged to 
Sam Cudberry, and which was so much too 
narrow for DaniePs broad bowed shoulders, that 
he looked as if he were pinioned in it. The 
smudge of mud remained conspicuously on his 
forehead; but he grinned round at us, compla- 
cently unconscious of, or philosophically indiffe- 
rent to, this drawback to his personal appearance. 

" White wine or red, Anne ? ** said Aunt Cud- 
berry, when it came to my turned to be helped. 

" Cow — " I began inadvertently, but I checked 
myself, and answered, " white please. Aunt Cud- 
berry." It was a point of honour at Woolling 
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not to call the sweet home-made liquor by its real 
name, '^ White or red " might equally ajq[>ly to 
port and sherry, and Annt Cadbeny fonnd some 
comfort in the ambiguity of the phrase, although 
we all knew perfectly weU what the wine was, 
and she knew that we knew it. 

''Has George been having any dealings with 
old Green the coachmaker, do ye know, Mrs. 
Fumess?" asked Mr. Cudberry abruptly of my 
mother. 

"Dealings? Mr. Green sold him a pony- 
chaise. And Mr. Green's grandson came to 
Water -Eardley to see about repairing it. I 
know of no other dealings that George has had 
with him.'' 

I felt guiltily conscious, and my face burned as 
I listened. Mother did not know then of the 
money transactions I had heard discussed between 
Mat Kitchen and my father. 

" Ah well, that's better than I thought." 

" Why P What do you mean P " 

Mother turned very pale as she put the ques- 
tion, and looked imploringly into Mr. Cudberry 's 
hard face. 

" What I mean's neither here nor there. But 
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don't you distress yourself, Mrs. Fumess. Old 
Green has the name of being hard and sharp. 
He's a cunning man, and knows how to put two 
and two together and make five of 'em 'stead 
o' four. But on market days in Horsingham I 
sometimes hear a bit of gossip. And they say 
that the young chap, this Mat Kitchen, is quite 
as sharp and twice as hard as his grandfather, 
and that he's getting all the old man's private 
business into his own hands." 

^* What business ? " asked my mother inno- 
cently. " Has he any other business besides 
coach-making ? " 

" Money-lending," replied Mr. Cudberry, nod- 
ding his head once emphatically. " And you 
just tell George to steer clear of the family 
party. I hav'n't brought my own pigs to such 
a bad market, but what I've a right to oflfer 
my wife's nephew a bit of advice. Not," he 
added, touching my mother's sleeve twice or 
thrice with the back of his forefinger — quite an 
animated gesture for him ! — " not as I've any- 
thing but advice to offer him, you understand." 

My mother would not for the world have 
shown any imeasiness befere the Cudberrys 
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which might have led them to reflect upon^ or 
in any way blame her husband. But she was 
very thoughtful and silent as we were driving 
home again. And after a long meditation^ she 
said to me, " Anne, I am very glad after all that 
your grandfather — and my husband, for it was 
quite as much George's doing as your grand- 
father's, you must always remember that, child ! 
— I am glad, I say, that they insisted on my little 
fortune being settled on me and my children. It 

will be at least a provision for you, in case . 

One never knows what may happen ! " 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

The ball at Woolling was to take place in a 
fortnight from the day on which we paid our 
visit to Aunt Cudberry. During this interval 
we saw Mr. Lacer rather frequently. My father 
always made him welcome^ and appeared to 
have taken a quite extraordinary fancy to him. 
Mother^ on the whole^ was pleased that it should 
be so ; for Mr. Lacer had made great progress 
in her good graces also, and, indeed, had become 
more intimate with the whole family than the 
length of our acquaintance with him would have 
seemed to warrant. But, as he said, friendship 
cannot be measured by time ; and several circum- 
stances concurred to give him an almost con- 
fidential footing among us. The first of these 
circumstances, however, was one which might 
have produced a quite contrary effect. 

I hare mentioned Flower's propensity to drink- 
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ing. He always contrived to do his stable work 
to my father's satisfaction, but in the evening 
among his feUow-servants he indulged himself 
in drinking and talking untQ— they said— he 
became almost unendurable. Sometimes one or 
two of the farm people would drop in on one 
excuse or another, to smoke and drink beer in 
the kitchen. It was a practice which my mother 
strongly disapproved of; but her authority was 
not sufficient to put a stop to it, and it was im- 
possible to get my father to interfere in any 
domestic matters. He let things go as they 
would more and more every day. 

On one of these convivial occasions, being 
half stupefied with tobacco and more than half 
drunk with beer, Flower proceeded to abuse the 
"master's new friend, Mr. Lacer," in no mea- 
sured terms. The cook reported the conversation 
to my mother, dwelling minutely on every inso- 
lent and vituperative word Flower had used, with 
that curious passion for the painful, mental or 
physical, which is so often found in persons of 
her class. One specific charge which it pleased 
Flower to bring, was that while he had been 
employed in the training stables of Lord B , 
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Mr. Lacer had been caught playing the spy on 
those sacred precincts, for the purpose of sending 
information to London which would influence 
the betting on an approachiog race ; that he had 
been detected in trying to bribe a stable-helper 
to betray some of the secrets of his employer's 
establishment; that he had narrowly escaped 

being ducked under the pump by Lord B 's 

express orders ; and that he (Mr. Lacer) had made 
the most strenuous efforts to hush up the whole 
affair, inasmuch as it, together with sundrj' other 
transactions of a disgracefiil nature, with which 
Flower professed to be acquainted, would, if 
published, have ruined him with his command- 
ing officer, and perhaps have obliged him to leave 
the army. 

This miserable kitchen scandal distressed my 
mother intensely. She repeated it to my father 
in my presence, and with a vehemence most 
unusual with her. 

My father was also a good deal disturbed by 
the matter, although less so — alas ! far less so — 
than he would have been some years ago. At 
first he had recourse to scolding mother for 
having given ear to " servants' tittle-tattle,'* and 

VOL. I. T 
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was very lofty with her. But mother, to my 
great astonishment, and I think to his, main- 
tained her point with extraordinary firmness. 
She made him observe that this odious story was 
not mere vague calunmy ; that it was a specific 
and distinct charge, to which the servants and 
one or two farm labourers had been witnesses ; 
and that it could not, and should not be passed 
over in silence. My father was singularly averse 
to risking a quarrel with Flower. The man 
exercised a sort of fascination over him, as it 
seemed to us; for my father, although a kind 
master, had too fiery a temper tamely to pass 
over misconduct in his servants in general. But 
the spell which Flower exercised was a very 
simple one, as we saw and acknowledged later. 
It derived its power from poor father's besetting 
infatuation. He had been convinced by some 
means that Flower could give him valuable infor- 
mation about race-horses, their trainers, owners, 
and riders. Nay, he had once been heard 
advising my father to " go shares " in the pur- 
chase of a yearling colt out of some famous 
stable, which animal was " safe to win a pot of 
money, if properly placed, and the thing kept 
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quiet." Poor mother was in mortal terror of 
this yearling colt for a long time. But father 
laughed at her and said, where was he to find 
money ' to buy race-horses P And the matter 
finally dropped. 

To return, however, to Flower's charge against 
Mr. Lacer. So firm was mother in insisting on 
the matter being sifted, and so evident was it 
that she was entirely in the right, that my father, 
who had not lost all his old manliness of heart 
and his hatred of that which was base and lying 
and cowardly, gave her his solemn assurance 
that he would tax Flower with having made 
this odious accusation, and would, if need were, 
discharge the fellow from his service at a 
minute's warning. 

The following day Mr. Lacer called. It was in 
the afternoon, getting on towards dusk. Father 
was out. We had not seen him since our early 
dinner, and as he only rose that day in time to 
get down to the dining-room just as the dinner 
was being put on the table, and went out directly 
the meal was over, there had been little oppor- 
tunity for conversation. Mr. Lacer walked into 
the small sitting-room, which mother and I 
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chiefly inhabited, and greeted us both as nsual. 
My mother could not feign. There was a con- 
straint in her manner which Mr. Lacer perceived 
at once, and to our great surprise he at once 
entered on the subject we had been discussing 
the previous evening. 

" I have been assisting at a rather stormy 
interview, Mrs. Fumess," said he. "I rode 
round by the stable-yard, and there I found 
your husband in a towering rage, and Flower 
in a very trembling and abject condition. And 
— to be frank — I know all about the head and 
front of his offending." 

My mother turned a startled glance on him. 

Then she said, " Do you know it, Mr. Lacer ? 
May I ask from whom P" 

" From Furness. He told me himself." 

There was a silence. I thought Mr. Lacer had 
acted very wrongly in coming to say this to my 
mother. He should have waited. Under the 
circumstances there was a great want of delicacy 
in his intrusion into her presence. But his next 
words altered my judgment a little. 

"Mrs. Furness," he said, speaking in some 
agitation, " I — I hope you'll forgive me ; I do 
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indeed. But I could not endure to be under 
your displeasure. And what an opinion you 

must have had of me if you believed But 

I hope you had some confidence in me ! I hope 
you did not give me up on the words of a 
drunken fool ! " 

My mother trembled a good deal. Her courage 
and nerve had been tried too much of late. I 
crossed the room to her, and seating myself near 
her, took her hand. After a moment or so she 
answered with a firm spirit, although with a 
quivering voice, " All this is very painful to me, 
Mr. Lacer. You must know that it is so. I do 
not wish to think evil of any one. You have 
been very kind and friendly — but " 

" Dear Mrs. Furness," he broke in eagerly, " I 
ought to have told you at first. Flower peni- 
tently retracts every word. Of course he does. 
That seemed to me so much a matter of course 
that I did not think of beginning by saying so." 

Mother held out her hand, which Mr. Lacer 
took and raised to his lips. This bit of gallantry 
made her shyly withdraw her hand and colour 
like a girl. It was indeed rather too high-flown 
for the occasion; but Mr. Lacer had an im- 
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pulsive, almost boyish, way with him at times 
which made one pardon a little exaggeration of 
manner. 

"How deeply I regret," said mother, *'and 
how deeply George will regret, that any friend 
of ours should have been exposed to such an 
offence from our servant. What an infamous, 
dangerous creature ! " 

"I fear you have taken the matter to heart 
more than was needful, Mrs. Fumess,'' said Mr. 
Lacer. 

" It seems to me that that was hardly possible/* 
said I. " To us it was no light thing either that 
an inmate of our household should be a vile 
calumniator, or that a person received on friendly 
terms by my father should be — what you must 
have been if Flower spoke truly." 

I had not broken silence before ; but I was 
chafed by Mr. Lacer's way of treating the affair. 

"You speak rather severely, Miss Fumess. 
Have I offended you ? " 

" You are not half angry enough with Flower," 
I replied bluntly. 

" Anne ! " exclaimed my mother, with gentle 
reproof. 
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*' I was angry enough, I assure you, at first ; 
but really the thing was so absurd, so wild ! And 
the man was drunk, quite drunk. He declares 
he has no recollection at all of what he said last 
night." 

"Thank heaven, this will rid us of him!" 
exclaimed my mother, with a slight gesture of 
her hand, as of one pushing aside a hateM 
object. 

" Rid you ? Oh, T — ^perhaps I did wrong, but 
the fellow begged and prayed so for forgiveness, 
and Fumess seemed loath to part with him, and 
— ^I put in a word for him to induce his master 
to look over the ofience this once, on the under- 
standing that the very next time he is seen to 
be drunk again he is turned off without wages 
or warning." 

Mother fell back in her chair. " Keep him!" 
she cried. " My husband means to keep him ! 
Impossible ! " 

"Do you so strongly object to the man, Mrs. 
Fumess P I had no idea " 

"Most strongly do I object to him, I have 
reasons for doing so. I am not actuated by pre- 
judice. He is a dangerous, dangerous man ! I 
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would give anything to see him fairly away from 
my house." 

Upon this Mr. Lacer spoke more unreservedly 
than he had hitherto done about my father's 
growing infatuation for betting. He had seen, 
he said, that it distressed my mother, and had 
seen it with sincere sympathy. As far as in 
him lay,— of course his power* was very limited ; 
he was so much younger than my father, had nd 
claim of old acquaintance, and so forth — he had 
tried to stand between my father and temptation 
of that sort. He thought, if be might venture to 
advise, that mother was wrong in her desire to 
get rid of Flower. The man was not pleasant, 
nor sober, nor honest in speech. But he had the 
rarer honesty in a groom of not cheating in 
his stable. That was a great point ; because 
Furness — mother would forgive him for saying 
so — was a little careless and easy-going, did 
not look into things very closely, and might be 
robbed right and left by a groom who chose to 
rob him. Then as to the other point. Flower's 
connection with the Turf, and his influence over 
his master, Mr. Lacer must say this: Flower 
really did know something of the matter. Ills 
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advice would be sound in all likelihood, and 
based on experience. Of course it might be 
better — well he would say it certainly would 
be better — ^if Furness cut the whole thing. 
But was that likely at present? And if it 
were not likely, would he not run the risk 
in losing Flower of finding some one ten times 
worse ? 

"It is very generous and forgiving on your 
part to say all this P " said my mother thought- 
fuUy. 

" Well/' answered Mr. Lacer, with his frank 
bright laugh that flashed all over his face, " I 
am emboldened to speak freely, you see, because 
I know you are not likely to suspect me of any 
undue partiality for my friend Flower." 

" I wonder,'' said I, " why he selected you as 
the object of his slanders. Had you given him 
any offence?" 

** None that I know of. But it really is use- 
less to reason about the matter. The fellow was 
drunk, and I suppose that he was in a quarrel- 
some, malicious mood, and confused me in his 
stupid head with some rascal of his acquaintance. 
I dare say the story he told was true enough. 
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only applied to the wrong person. Don't think 
any more about it, Miss Fumess/' 

But both mother and I did think about it, 
and speak about it. After Mr. Lacer had taken 
his leave we sat over the fire in the dark and 
talked and talked for an hour. 

" I do think Mr. Lacer has behaved so well ! " 
said my mother. 

« Y— yes." 

" You don't seem to agree with me, Anne." 

" I think he has behaved as he thought well 
and kindly ; but I doubt his being right. If 
father is persuaded to keep Flower just because 
he fnight get a worse man in his place, that is 
doing evil that good may come of it, instead of 
simply doing right at all hazards." 

Mother sighed. And after a little pause she 
said, "I am not sure, Anne, that your father 
would in any case have got rid of Flower when 
once his first anger was over, and the man had 
begged pardon." ' 

I felt this to be so likely that I was silent. 

"And then you know, child," proceeded 
mother, "it may be that you and I feel this 
thing to be more dreadful and shocking than 
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gentlemen do. You see Mr. Lacer treated it 
lightly. Men brought up like Flower cannot be 
expected to have a high standard of morals. 
"We know so little of the world, Anne ! " 

So Flower remained at Water- Eardley, and 
the above-narrated circumstance operated, as I 
have said, to put Mr. Lacer on a footing of in- 
timacy with us all. Mother would never have 
given her confidence to any one who had sternly 
disapproved her husband's conduct. But this 
Mr. Lacer was far from doing. He contrived to 
praise my father's generous, hearty, trusting 
nature, even whilst lamenting his failings. One 
day he and my father went off together to a 
match that took place about twenty miles from 
us. I fancy it was a trotting match between 
two ponies belonging to some London men. At 
all events, the creatures ran in our county, and 
were heavily "backed" as they phrased it. 
Father came back in high spirits. He had won 
largely he said, and in the next instant he 
frowned impatiently and asked mother why she 
looked so lackadaisical — what was the matter? 
She couldn't have put on a more woe-begone 
countenance if he had lost ! It made my heart 
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bum within me to see her piteous little smile, 
and her attempt to treat the rough words as a 
good-humoured jest. Her sweet gentleness 
softened father's mood, and he came and took 
her hand and looked into her face and said 
" Lucy, I do believe you are an angel.'* The 
touch of kindness was more than she could bear 
— she who was so brave to suffer — and she put 
her head down on his shoulder and burst into 
tears, and I ran away and cried to myself in a 
tmnult of pity and indignation. 

The next time Mr. Lacer came to see us, 
mother took an opportimity when my father was 
out of the room, to say to him in her simple 
sweet way that she felt a little imeasy at his 
accompanying father so much to these different 
races and matches. "You are younger than 
George, Mr. Lacer, and if he were the means, 
thoughtlessly, of leading you into temptation, 
it would hurt me — it would hurt us, so much." 

Mr. Lacer flushed crimson, and looked for an 
instant as if he had scarcely understood her. 

" You musn't be angry with me," mother went 
on, ** you speak of standing between George and 
temptation, of dissuading him from this and that ; 
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but take care that you don't get a taste for 
gambling yourself. Those kind of people are 
very cunning. I scarcely think you can be a 
match for them. How should you ? " And then 
she gave him a little sermon. The words were 
commonplace enough, I dare say, but her sweet- 
ness and sincerity gave them value. Mr. Lacer 
repeated father's words. " You are an angel, 
Mrs. Furness," said he ; " if I had had a mother 

like you ! But my own mother died when 

I was little more than a baby. If I could keep 
Fumess straight and square I would, on my 
soul I would, and — don't be afraid for me. I 
am up to most of their dodges ; so much the 
worse for me, you'll say ! Well, I was left to 
scramble up as I could when my father married 
again, and I fell into bad hands. I lived in the 
stables almost. I got into scrapes that I'm 
ashamed to think of now. My father paid some 
* debts of honour * for me once against his wife's 
wish — Mrs. Lacer loves money better than any- 
thing in the world — and he told me that it was 
the last farthing over and above iny allowance 
that I had to expect from him. I was a boy of 
seventeen at the time, and I have never asked 
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my father for money since. I wish I could 
forget all those bad times, but I can't undo the 
past. It is not all my fault, is it ? You see I 
am candid. I think you can feel for me ? " 

He spoke with so much feeling that we were 
quite moved. He easily showed emotion. The 
tears were brimming up in his eyes at that 
very moment. Mother did not think the worse 
of him for that. 

It was the day before the great WooUing 
ball ; Mr. Lacer stayed to have tea with us, and 
we sat round the fire ^nd chatted dbout the 
morrow's great event. Father did not scruple to 
quiz the whole things and Mr. Lacer ventured on 
a few mild jokes aboat his awe of Miss Cudberry, 
which made us laugh. I was seated nearest 
to the table, and an idle impulse prompted 
me to look at a " sporting paper " which lay 
on it. My father received it regularly, and it 
had come to be almost the only printed thing 
he ever read. It was not the sort of literature 
to tempt me naturally ; but as it lay there at 
my elbow I began idly to glance over its columns. 
This cursory perusal suggested several reflections 
which I had the discretion to keep to myself. 
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But all at once my eye lighted on the following 
advertisement : " Confederate wanted (a gentle- 
manlike person indispensable), with capital to 
join the advertiser in carrying out a great thing. 
Plenty of amusement combined with profit, for an 
amateur of racing. No turf habitues need apply, 
as the coup must emanate from an unsuspected 
quarter. Address, Hie et Ubique, Post Office, 
Brookfield." 

" What an extraordinary advertisement ! " I 
cried ; " what can it mean ? " and I began to 
read it aloud. Father jumped up m a passion 
and snatched the paper from my hand. " That's 
not reading for young ladies ! " said he angrily. 
" You'd best stick to your German and Latin " 
(this with a sneer which he always put on in 
speaking of my poor little attempts at learn- 
ing). " I don't pay for your education in order 
that you may read such things as that ! " 



CHAPTEE XIX. 

I HOPE I shall have no reader who will be shocked 
at the fact, but — the truth must be told — the 
ball at Woolling began at half-past seven o'clock, 
P.M. It was dark at that hour, being winter time. 
But it is useless to disguise that we arrived at 
XJucle Cudberry's at a little after eight, and 
were among the fashionably late arrivals. The 
night was dry ; but there was no moon, and we 
jolted along in the darkness over the deep, frozen 
ruts in the cart-track that led through the fields. 
A great stable-lantern hung on the wicket in 
the garden fence, so that we were able to pick 
our way across the garden into the house. At 
the sound of our wheels, two or three dogs began 
to bark, and a shock-headed boy ran out to take 
the horse. "Can you put him up. Jack?" said 
my father. Flower looked about him super- 
ciliously, but said nothing. He had been a trifle 
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less openly insolent since the affair of Mr. Lacer. 
Yes ; the horse could be put up, Jack said. " Some 
on 'em was at the Half-Moon in Woolling, and 
some on 'em at Farmer Batt's; but the master 
had given orders as Mr. George's beast were to 
be put in the stable, and his man were to have 
summut to drink." Jack emphasised this com- 
munication in a manner which gave me to under- 
stand how deeply he was impressed by his master's 
exceptional hospitality to "Mr. George." I do 
not think that father appreciated it as any 
peculiar favour. 

We went into the house, and were shown into 
a bed-room, to take our hoods and cloaks off. I 
was surprised and disappointed to find no more 
preparation for this great occasion. Everything 
looked much as usual. I could not define what 
I had expected, but I had thought that in some 
way or other the house would have worn a more 
festive aspect. There were two candles blinking 
on the toilet- table, which only seemed to make 
the dark mirror darker ; and there was a woman- 
servaut standing in one comer of the room with 
a scared, sulky face. We took off our wrappings 
without much assistance from this damsel, and 

VOL. I. u 
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descended to the ground floor. Father was await- 
ing us at the door of the long sitting-room. We 
heard the tinkling of a piano from within, and 
entered just as a quadrille came to an end. 

The door was flung open for us by Daniel, who 
presented a curious spectacle in his livery coat. 
He had a large white cravat wound round his 
throat, and I shall never forget the effect of his 
ruddy face and his ruddy locks rising above it. 
His hands were concealed by white cotton gloves 
of such enormous dimensions that they looked 
like the colossal wooden hands which may some- 
times be seen swinging as a sign over a hosier's 
shop. The long, low room was but dimly lighted, 
considering the occasion. Candles were distributed 
here and there on little side-tables, and on the 
mantel-piece, and on the] piano. They were not 
very large candles, for their size had to be accom- 
modated to that of the tall, old-fashioned silver 
candlesticks drawn forth for the occasion from 
their swathings of wash-leather; and these candle- 
sticks looked as if they had wasted away with 
years. There were so many people in the room 
already that it looked quite full, as those who 
had been dancing in the quadrille continued to 
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move about the floor. We looked for Aunt Cud- 
berry, but did not see her; and very shortly Tilly 
caught sight of us, and advanced to receive us. 
Her first words, uttered in her customary piercing 
tones, were these : " I'm doing the honours. Ma 
isn't equal to it. How do you do. Cousin George ? 
How do you do, Mrs. George ? "Well, you and 
Anne are the two extremes! Black velvet and 
white muslin ! Never mind. Tou sit down there, 
Mrs. George, among the dowagers. I suppose 
you don't mean to dance ! " 

Tilly had a pink silk dress on. It was rather 
short in front, and displayed her feet when she 
walked ; when she danced, it permitted a view of 
her ankles. She wore a bushy wreath of artificial 
flowers round her head, of a deeper pink than 
her gown. I do not know what natural flower 
they were meant to represent. I have never seen 
any so large, except hollyhocks. But I suppose 
they could not have been intended for hollyhocks. 
Henny and Clemmy wore blue and yellow respec- 
tively. Each had a wreath. Clemmy, who was 
the smallest of the three sisters, appeared almost 
smothered beneath some white species of shrub. 
There were branches of it on her breast, and on 
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her sleeyes, and on her skirt. She rastled and 
crackled when she moved, and was constantly 
entangling herself in ^the other women's gowns. 
I had wondered a good deal what sort of people 
they would be whom we should find at the ball. 
I did not know many of our Cousin Cudberry's 
acquaintance. I think the company would have 
been considered a rather odd assemblage by most 
persons. There were Mr. and Mrs. £att, a neigh- 
bouring farmer and his wife. Mrs. Batt wore a 
satin gown and a turban, and looked unspeakably 
wretched. (The majority of the guests looked 
that, though.) There were Sir Peter and Lady 
Bunny seated in state on the sofa, and struggling 
between their own desire to be sociable and good- 
humoured, and their entertainers' determination 
to show them off and exalt them, for the glory of 
the Cudberry family, and the humiliation of the 
rest of the company. There were the doctor of 
"Woolling and his wife, and his wife's sister. The 
doctor was very vivacious, and said to every one 
whom he came near, "Well ! hah, sir!" or "Hah, 
ma'am! This is a lively scene. Great exhilara- 
tion of the animal spirits, hey?" Mrs. Hamper 
(that was the name of the doctor's wife) and her 
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sister appeared to be in no danger of over- 
exciting themselves. They sat side by side in 
one corner of the room behind the piano^ and 
glared with gloomy impartiality upon every one. 
Mi;s. Hamper had Low-Church tendencies, and 
was supposed to think dancing sinful. " I wonder 
she came!" said I to Tilly, who imparted this 
piece of information in my ear. "Oh, my 
dear! Came? Of course she came. When a 
Hamper is invited by a Cudberry of WooUing, 
you donH suppose a Hamper would stay away, 
do you?" 

Besides the above-mentioned guests, there was 
the family of a rich cloth- weaver, and the family 
of a poor clergyman, who received pupils in his 
houjse. And there were some of the said pupils 
looking a good deal bewildered, I thought, and 
dancing meekly with the Misses Cudberry, who 
coolly handed them over from one to another in 
this fashion: — ^''Oh, you haven't danced with 
Miss Cudberry yet, have you P Or was it your 
friend who sat out? Ah, well then, you can 
dance with my sister Clementina next time. Miss 
Cudberry comes first. That is our rule." Or, 
" I think weWe all engaged for this dance. I'll 
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get you a partner. The young lady in green P 
No: you'd better ask Miss Jolly this time. 
We shouldn't like Miss Jolly to feel herself 
neglected." Miss Jolly was the cloth-weaver's 
eldest daughter — a very large and powerful 
young woman, who bore down upon the other 
waltzers like a man-of-war among a fleet of 
cock-boats, and whirled her partners out of 
breath in no time. 

I managed to seat myself near Barbara Bunny, 
who was looking on at the proceedings with her 
placid blue eyes rather wider open than usual. 
"Ain't they rather strange people,'^ Anne P " she 
whispered to me. " Who P" said I. 

" Oh, almost all of them. That stout old lady 
in the red gown that looks like bed-curtains" 
— pointing towards a certain Mrs. Hodgekinson, 
whose husband I knew to be a rich farmer, 
brewer, banker, and land- owner, at a village 
about five miles from WooUing — " asked me all 
on a sudden if I liked going out to parties ; and 
when I said ' yes,' she told me she didn't. And 
she thought the best plan was for everybody to 
stay in their own houses, and eat what they'd 
got ! And her son — ^that's her son with the 
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ruby studs and the kind of flounce on his shirt- 
front — asked me to dance with him, and offered 
me a peppermint lozenge in the middle of the 
Lancers." 

Barbara's voice was almost plaintive as she 
narrated these experiences, and the contrast of 
her serious tone with the absurdity of what she 
was saying, set me off into a fit of irrepressible 
laughter. 

" It is delightful to see you so merry ! " said a 
voice very near me. I turned, and saw Mr. 
Lacer and Sam Cudberry standing behind my 
chair. It was the former who had spoken. " Oh, 
Mr. Lacer," exclaimed Barbara, just like a child ; 
" I am so glad to see you ! " 

I could almost have echoed the exclamation 
myself. Mr. Lacer's presence in that company 
was truly welcome. One felt at least safe with 
him. As to the others, there was no anticipating 
what they would say or do next. Mr. Lacer 
made Barbara a very low bow, and professed him- 
self overwhelmed by her kindness. But it was 
not difficult to see, by the twinkle in his eye, 
and the smile that flashed for a moment over his 
face, that he was not vain enough to put down 
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Miss Bunny's deliglit at seeing him entirely 
to the score of his personal merits. 

At this moment Clementina struck up a waltz 
tune on the piano. There was no professional 
musician engaged. The performance of the music 
was divided among such of the ladies as could 
and would play. And the varieties of rhythm 
thus obtained were very remarkable. 

"Is this a waltz?" asked Mr. Lacer doubt- 
fuUy. 

" Oh, no ! " screeched Tilly Cudberry, bustling 
up to us. "It's the Portuguese. Don't you 
know the Portuguese?" She turned to Barbara 
as she spoke, and Mr. Lacer seized the oppor- 
tunity to whisper to me hastily, " Will you dance 
this with me, whatever it is ? Do, please, Miss 
Fumess!" I bowed, without daring to raise 
my eyes, for fear I should laugh. I was just in 
the mood when the slightest touch would have 
overbalanced my gravity, and disgraced me for 
ever in the eyes of my cousins. 

" I don't know the Portuguese," said Barbara 
timidly. 

" Oh, you must learn I Sam will be delighted 
to teach you. Sam, give Miss Bunny your arm, 
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and take her top couple but two. Henny and I 
dance first and second couple." 

Barbara was led off to her fate unresistingly. 
Then Tilly turned to Mr. Lacer. "Now, Mr. 
Lacer/^ said she, with a little asperity. " Come ! 
Tou know the Portuguese ! " 

Mr. Lacer protested that he had been familiar 
with it from boyhood. Miss Cudberry waited, 
standing opposite to him with somewhat the air 
of a street constable^ who has desired a re- 
fractory apple- vendor to "mote on." "Miss 
FuTness is going to do me the honour of dancing 
it with me," added Mr. Lacer intrepidly. 

" Anne ? Why, goodness ! Anne don't know it." 

" 1 am about to have the pleasure of teaching 
it to her," said Mr. Lacer; and he led me to 
the bottom of the double line that was being 
formed down the room. Tilly remained staring 
after us^ I was by no means sure that she would 
not even then seize Mr. Lacer by force, and drag 
him to the top of the room ; it was so entirely 
against the rules and regulations at Woolling for 
a gentleman to dance first with any one but Miss 
Cudberry ! However, Tilly pressed Mr. Hamper, 
the doctor, into the service, and taking her place 
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I 

with him for her partner, gave the signal for the 
dance to begin. 

I never have seen the Portuguese any- 
where but at Uncle Cudberry's. The girls had 
learned it long ago at school, and I think it 
must have been the exclusive property of their 
dancing-master, and his own invention into the 
bargain. But with their habitual way of ignoring 
that what was familiar to them might not be so 
to the rest of the world, the Misses Cudberry 
assumed that every one knew the Portuguese, 
and insisted that it should be performed. It was 
the dreariest dance in the world. Tou advanced 
and retreated, and took hands, and went round 
and round monotonously to an old-fashioned 
waltz tune played very slowly. Tilly and Henny, 
who were proud of their dancing, did elaborate 
" steps," and appeared to enjoy it. But the people 
who couldn't do steps cut a very awkward figure, 
and gloom was depicted on their faces. 

Miss Jolly had got the youngest and meekest 
of the pupils in tow, and was bearing down 
powerfully on the other dancers with that weak 
craft in her wake ; when she went round and 
round with him, her petticoats made a kind of 
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maelstrom into which small or unwary persons 
were continually being, as it were, attracted by 
an irresistible power. Twice I saw Clementina 
Oudberry engulfed — ^bowery branches and all — 
in the voluminous folds of Miss Jolly's thick 
corded silk gown, that went flap, flap, flap, like 
the main-sail of a ship. I don't believe Miss 
Jolly was aware of Clemmy, until some by- 
standers stepped forward to extricate her. And 
had it not been for that circumstance I have no 
doubt Miss Jolly would have swept on through 
the mazes of the Portuguese with no more em- 
barrassment or difficulty than if Clemmy had 
been a bramble clinging to her skirt. 

I had been in a laughing mood all the early 
part of the evening, but the influence of the 
Portuguese would have depressed Puck himself. 
By the time we went in to supper every one 
looked exhausted. Poor mother had been wedged 
in between Mrs. Hodgekinson and Mrs. Batt, 
and had had to listen to their conversation for 
three mortal hours. The two ladies had a 
standing feud which had lasted so long that I 
believe the original subject of it had been for- 
gotten. However, that did not prevent them 
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from sparring at each other with great yindic- 
tiyeness whenever they met. They talked to 
my mother and at each other ; occasionally send- 
ing a shot direct to the enemy, and blazing away 
very fiercely. I conjectured that they foond 
some enjoyment in these hostilities. Certainly 
nothing would have been easier than for either 
party to get up and walk away from the other. 
But they remained in juxtaposition all the 
evening. 

Mr. Cudberry achieved the distinction of, for 
once, uniting the combatants and mortally offend- 
ing both of them, by coming up to offer my 
mother his arm to lead her to supper, and saying 
audibly as he did so, " Why didn't some o' the 
girls look after you, 'stead of leaving you to be 
a shuttlecock betwixt them two tough old battle- 
dores ? I reckon you'll have had a bad time of it, 
Mrs. Q-eorge ! " 

At supper appeared Aunt Cudberry, whom I 
had scarcely caught a glimpse of before. She 
put one in mind of a child's drawing on a slate, 
she was so very much awry, and looked so oddly 
out of the perpendicular. She really did re- 
semble a fancy portrait of a lady I had seen 
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executed by one of the little Arkwrights. She 
wore a plum-coloured satin gown, and a cap 
with roses in it. And she had a very large lace 
collar on that came down half way over her 
chest, and was fastened by a brooch containing a 
daguerreotype portrait of her son. Poor Aunt 
Cudberry ! She had been toiling in the kitchen 
with her plum-coloured satin skirt pinned up, 
and made her appearance at the head of the 
table with a hot, red face, but still smiling with 
gutta-percha flexibility. 

The supper, as the Cudberry's boasted, had 
been entirely prepared at home. There were a 
roast turkey, and a couple of pairs of fowls, and 
a piece of beef, and a ham. And these were all 
very good fare in themselves; but they were 
spoiled by an* extraordinary taste like the Bmell 
of new furniture, that pervaded them all more 
or less. It was some time before I could guess 
at the cause of this strange circumstance; but 
when I turned my eyes on the sweets I fancied I 
had discovered it. Aunt Cudberry, from motives 
of economy, or convenience, had evidently pur- 
chased a quantity of gelatine for the preparation 
of her jellies, and so forth. There was gelatine 
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in all forms and of all colours of the rainbow ; 
but, alas ! these varieties were strictly and solely 
external, for every sweet dish on the table 
tasted like all the others, and a subtle sticki- 
ness had communicated itself to all the edibles. 
I believe the cook must have glazed the turkey, 
and the fowls, and the beef with gelatine. 
Miss Jolly's brother, whose manners were not 
polished, and who waa considered a wag in his 
own fanuly, whispered to Barbara Bunny, 



" Glue, by jingo ! " and made grimaces as 
though his tongue were stuck to his mouth, after 
swallowing a spoonful of jelly, which dreadfiilly 
disconcerted poor Barbara. The young gentle- 
man with the ruby studs aud the flounce on his 
shirt-front ate nothing after the first mouthful 
or so. Perhaps he had taken away his appetite 
with peppermint lozenges ; but he drank glass 
after glass of wine, and my attention was 
attracted to him as he sat opposite to me by 
seeing his mother, Mrs. Hodgekinson, stretch 
forth her arm and remove the decanter from his 
reach, and when he remonstrated, she said quite 
savagely, " No, William, you don't. It's no better 
than poison. British port, indeed ! / know it.^ 
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It is to be feared that the Cudbeny hospi- 
tality did not convert Mrs. Hodgekinson from 
her unsociable theory^ that it was best for folks 
to stay in their own houses and eat what they've 
got. 

When we returned to the dancing-room, I 
offered to play a waltz for Tilly. My musical 
skill was extremely small, but it sufficed for that. 
Tilly received my offer very ungraciously, but 
did not hesitate to accept it. As I sat at the 
pianoforte running my fingers over the keys, and 
waiting until the dancers should be ready, I 
unwillingly overheard a little family quarrel 
between Tilly and Henny Cudberry, and their 
brother. The subject of it was Mr. Lacer. Tilly 
was furiously indignant at what she termed his 
neglect of her. Sam, who was willing to support 
the family dignity so far as it was comfortable 
and convenient to himself to do so, but not one 
inch farther, bluntly told her she was a fool; 
and that he was not going to have his friend set 
against him by her nonsense. Henny sided with 
her sister. There was a sharp altercation. " You 
mmt give him to understand, Sam," said Tilly 
bridling and shaking her head till the hollyhocks 
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quivered again, *' that the person to be attended 
to here is Miss Cudbeny. He hasn't asked me 
to dance once- It's shameful ! " 

^^Well, I suppose he don't want to. Is it my 
fault? Tou should make yourself more agree- 
able." 

" I think, Sam," observed Henny waspishly, 
" that you might stand up for your own family. 
I always did suppose that the Miss Cudberrys of 
Woolling were somebody." 

" Oh blow it, I ain't a going to quarrel with 
Lacer, and so I tell you. He's promised to in- 
troduce me to ever such tip-toppers in his regi- 
ment. If I was to say 'please would you be 
so kind as dance with my sister P ' he'd laugh at 
me, wouldn't he ? Tou want to make a fellow 
look like a fool. And if he likes dancing with 
somebody else better than you, it's no good try- 
ing to bully him out of it. Added to which," 
continued Sam, with much candour, ** I don't 
believe he'd stand it ! " 

I felt very uncomfortable during my involun- 
tary eaves-dropping, and played away as loud as 
I could ; but it was not easy to drown the 
Cudberry voices. 
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Later, I observed Mr. Lacer dancing with 
Clementina and afterwards with Henny; but I 
knew that would not suffice to appease ''Miss 
Cudberry." Indeed, when I considered within 
myself what amount of enjoyment had been 
derived by any one from this so much antici- 
pated ball, it seemed to me to be distressingly 
little. Mrs. Batt was in a confirmed state of 
tiff the whole evening. Mrs. Hodgekinson's 
maternal breast was distracted by apprehensions 
as to results of the British port on the consti- 
tution of her only son, besides being in a glow, 
or smoulder, of indignation at not having been 
taken in to supper by the host. Mrs, Hamper 
and her sister appeared to be a prey to the pro- 
foundest gloom. Aunt Cudberry was tired and 
worried. The clergyman's pupils, from being 
simply meek and tractable, had sunk into a 
condition of exhausted imbecility — due perhaps 
partly to the port, but also in a great measure 
to the Portuguese. In brief, the only persons 
who did not exhibit signs of more or less severe 
suffering were Uncle Cudberry and Miss Jolly. 
The former was as undemonstrative as the figure- 
head of a ship. The latter was blessed with 
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marvellous vigour both of body and spirit. Mr. 
Lacer gave me his arm to conduct me across 
the garden when we went away, and as we 
followed my parents towards the carriage he 
whispered with a sigh, "By Jove, that was 
severe, Miss Furness ! You look quite done up." 

" I am rather tired.'' 

" I am ashamed to say that / am, but it is 
the truth. There's something peculiarly ex- 
hausting about the atmosphere of that house, 
I do believe." 

" Not for everybody it seems. Look there." 

He turned in the direction to which I pointed, 
and we saw flitting at regular intervals across 
the window-blind a colossal shadow, accom- 
panied by a smaller one. It was Miss Jolly 
performing a final polka with one of the pupils. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Donald Ayrlie had befen to Water-Eardley 
according to his promise. He walked out to us 
twice in the morning, each time arriving long 
before my father was out of bed. On the first 
of these occasions he asked for Mr. Fumess, and 
being told that he had not yet left his room, he 
inquired with much concern what was the 
matter with him. The second time Donald 
came he did not mention my father, and I 
think poor mother was half inclined to be vexed 
and ofiended by the omission, although it re- 
lieved me of some embarrassment. Her love for 
my father had become a very jealous love. For, 
alas ! it often needed justifying to herself, and 
she was as resentful as her sweet nature per- 
mitted of any seeming slight to him from 
others. 

We told my father that Donald Ayrlie had 
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been to see him. " To see me ? " he answered 
coldly ; '^ what will Dr. Hewson say to that ? " 

No one ventured to make any reply. My 
grandfather's name was rarely mentioned in 
father's presence now. The estrangement between 
them had grown rapidly of late. Grandfather 
could force himself to be silent as to his son- 
in-law's reckless course of life ; but father's con- 
science would not be silent. I believe it spoke 
bitterly whenever the dear old man was pre- 
sent, and made my father savage with the pain 
and shame of its reproaches. The two men saw 
each other very seldom. Mother and I avoided 
speaking of my grandfather save when we were 
alone together, lest I should be forbidden, in 
some burst of temper, to go to Mortlands. As 
it was, father troubled not himself about my 
spending the day there whenever I chose ; but 
had he once been provoked into forbidding me 
to go thither, mother and I were convinced that 
he would not easily have relented. So the men- 
tion of Donald's name having been unfavourably 
received, we avoided the subject in father's pre- 
sence thenceforward. 

To say the truth I had not been thinking 
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much of Donald or of my grandfather either 
during the fortnight preceding the WooUing 
ball. My head had been full of muslin skirts, 
satin ribands, artificial flowers, and other trum- 
pery. My vanity began to develop itself por- 
tentously. I neglected my studies. I had not 
been near Mr. Arkwright's house for two weeks. 
I passed much time before the looking-glass ; but 
the hours so spent were by no means all delight- 
ful. I never attamed to such a pitch of self- 
satisfaction as to make them so. I could not 
then, or ever, hoodwink my conscience. Shut 
my mind's ears and eyes as persistently as I 
would against the higher things of which I 
had had some hints and glimpses, there remained 
chinks and crannies through which came light 
and sound. ^ 

The morning after the ball I rose at my usual 
hour. Mother was fatigued, and did not leave 
her room. I was alone in the little sitting- 
room when Donald came striding across the 
garden. I saw him from the window. There 
was a slight sprinkling of snow which had faUen 
during the night, and his firm rapid step made 
it crackle. He lifted his hat when he saw me, 
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and the wintry sunliglit shone on his hair and on 
his clear candid eyes, and on his cheek all aglow 
with health and exercise. It did not take him 
long to reach the sitting-room. Donald had more 
directness of mind and movement than any one I 
ever knew. 

His first inquiry on finding me alone was for 
my mother. When I said she was not down 
yet, being fatigued by her last night's dissipa- 
tion, Donald said he had forgotten or had never 
known on which day the ball was to take place, 
otherwise he would not have come to Water- 
Eardley so early. But Dr. Hewson had sent him 
expressly to ask me to go and spend the day at 
Mortlands if it were possible. " I meant to have 
asked you to walk back with me, as it is such a 
fine bright morning,'' said Donald, "but perhaps 
you would be too tired to walk ? " 

I said no ; I should not be too tired. I had 
a slight headache, but the fresh air would take 
that away, only I must first see how my mother 
was, and if she could spare me. I ran up-stairs 
and easily obtained my mother's permission to 
go. She was always willing and even eager that 
I should go to Mortlands. When I came down 
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into the sitting-room with my bonnet and warm 
shawl on, ready to set out, I found Donald 
looking at one of the sporting papers which 
lay on the table. He pushed it on one side 
when I came into the room, and made no re- 
mark. But the circumstance reminded me of 
the strange advertisement I had seen. I did not 
like to speak to Donald on the subject, but I re- 
solved to mention it to my grandfather. The 
words, "Address, Post Office, Brookfield," 
haunted me. Brookfield ! Who could the per- 
son be at Brookfield who needed a confederate 
for any such purpose as that indicated in the 
advertisement P 

" Your friends in Horsingham have not seen 
much of you lately, Anne,'* said Donald, when 
we were outside the gates of Water-Eardley. 

" No : I have been remiss. I must make 
amends. How are the Arkwrights P I*m afraid 
Mr. Arkwright must be angry with me for 
neglecting my lessons this last fortnight.** 

" You could scarcely have taken your lessons 
at his house. The children have all been very 
ill. I have been in Wood Street every day — 
sometimes twice a day." 
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" The children ill ! Oh, poor little children I 
How sorry — ^how very, very sorry I am ! Are 
they better P Poor Mrs. Arkwright \ What 
has been their illness P^' 

"An ordinary chUdiflh disorder enough; but 
they had it badly. They are mending now, how- 
ever. Your graiidfather has been so good t^ 
them.'' 

" Bless him I He is always good.'* 

"And they have had another kind friend-r^ 
a humble friend. Alice £itchen has been at 
the Arkwrights' night and day. She sat up 
with little Mary, who was the worst, for three 
nights, and made the poor mother take fsome 
rest. '' 

" Alice Kitchen I '* 

"Yes, She made great friends with th^ 
children at Mortlands. They have been once or 
twice since your grand party to play in the 
garden. Alice heard a great deal about theni 
from old Keturah, and when they were takei^ 
sick, she went and carried them some jelly of 
her own making; and in some way she con- 
trived to win Mrs. Arkwright's heart. Alice 
is a good woman." 
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I felt SO grieved and self-reproachful that my 
heart was full. What must they have thought 
of me, taking no heed of them in their sorrow ? 

"I wish I had known it!" I exclaimed. 
" How heartless they must think me ! " 

"To say truth/' returned Donald, "I don't 
believe Mr. and Mrs. Arkwright have been 
thinking much of anything except the children. 
But little Jane mentioned you yesterday, and 
Mrs. Arkwright told her she would ask you to 
go and see her. The worst is over ; and luckily 
the worst was over before the Kitchens' trouble 



came." 



" What ! are they in trouble too ?" 
"Old Green, the coachmaker, is dead. He 
died at twelve o'clock the night before last." 

A great many thoughts rushed into my mind 
at this news. I thought of the conversation I 
had been a witness to between my father and 
Mat Kitchen ; and I wondered — ^half-hoping, 
half-fearing — ^whether the old man's death would 
relieve my father from any immediate pressure 
of debt. I thought, too, of Mr. Kitchen and of 
Alice, and of the change this event would make 
in their fortunes. 
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"My old enemy, Mr. Matthew Kitchen, will 
be a rich man, I suppose,'' said Donald. 

" And his father and his sister — will not they 
inherit a share of Mr. Green's money ?" 

" I know little about it. But some people say 
that Matthew had purposely estranged his grand- 
father from everyone, in the hope of clutching 
everything for himself. He is not a good sort, 
Mr. Mat. Do you remember our tea-drinking at 
his father's house, Anne — and the butter-cakes?" 

" And your defiance. How heroically brave I 
thought you ! " 

Upon this we drifted into talk of the old time, 
growing gradually engrossed with ourselves and 
our own thoughts, to the exclusion of less selfish 
topics, as is the wont of young people. We 
were talking with so little heed of what was pass- 
ing around us, that a swift horseman, mounted 
on a pretty chestnut horse, overtook us, and shot 
past us, almost before we were aware of the sound 
of the animal's hoofs, although they clattered 
noisily enough on the hard, frozen road. In 
passing, the rider, with a quick, dexterous move- 
ment, raised his hat to me, and was gone in a 
moment beyond the possibility of perceiving the 
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return salute which I, rather awkwardly and 
confusedly, sent after him. 

The start and surprise made me redden. I 
felt my face burn, and it burned none the less 
for seeing Donald look surprised and inquiring, 
though he asked no question. 

" That is a friend of father's," said I, "a friend 
of ours. How fast he was riding ! It quite 
startled me. It was Mr. Lacer. Haven't you 
heard mother speak of him P" 

" Oh ! " said Donald. He relapsed into silence, 
and — I am sure unconsciously — began to stride 
along at a great pace. Fortunately, we were 
within a few yards of Mortlands, or I should 
have had much ado to keep up with him. 
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